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V70RLD  PR0DITCTI0:T  of  Dairy  PRORJCTrS,  Tr:iRD  QJLJ.-JTZER,  1952 

The  shilt  in  utilizatioD  of  nanuracjturing  milk  supplies  from 
butter  to  other  dairy  products  reported  earlier  continued  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1952.    Factory  butter  production  wa.^  down  in  thi.'j  period, 
conpared  vjith  a  year  ago,  but  output  of  all  other  dairy,  products  in- 
creased. 

Conditions  in  the  Sout/jern  Ferr.isphere  were  f^nerally  favorable  for 
ii:ilk  production.    In  Vt'esterr  Europe,  liot,  dry  v/oatiier  and  sone  re  luction 
in  cov;  nuinbers  curtailed  milk  output  in  several  of  the  major  j'>roducing 
countries.    Feed  and  pasture  conditions  in  Canada,  tofrethof  v/itK  a  slij^ht 
ri.'^e  in  cow  numbers,  nided  nilk  production,  v/hile  in  the  United  States, 
a  reverse  situation  occurred. 


Butter  production  in  factories  declinsd  about      percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1952,  compared  v;ith  the  sane  quarter  of  1951,  Output 
increased  substantially  ir  Australia,  conditions  in  nost  of  the  impor- 
tant dairy  States  being  favorable  to  production  throuj7;hout  most  of  this 
period.    In  Nev;  Zealand,  the  higfier  butter  output  \vas  attributed  to  the 
improved  producing  conditions  over  a  year  earlier. 

Unfavorable  v;eather  in  Vfestern  Gerr.any  curtailed  third  quarter 
milk  production  and  butter  output  declined.    In  Denrie.rk,  lower  milk  pro- 
duction was  reflected  in  the  analler  quantity  utilized  for  butter.  Out- 
put was  belovj  last  year*s  level  in  the  Netherlands,  p.ood  market  possi- 
bilities diverting  larf:e  quantities  of  m.ilk  to  the  manufacture  of  other 
products. 

Production  of  buttsrr  in  Canada  was  higher  than  last  year  due  not 
only  to  the  rise  in  total  milk  production,  but  also  to  the  diversion  of 
r.anufacturing  supplies.    In  the  United  States,  lower  iiilk  production  and 
continued  high  fluid  i.dlk  consimption  were  contributing  factors  in  the 
decline  in  butter  output  in  this  quarter. 

Cheese  production  showed  a  slight  gain  in  the  period  under  reviev;, 
compared  with  a  year  ago.    Both  i-.ustralia  and  New  Zealand  reported 
increased  production  in  the  third  quarter,  larger  quantities  from  the 


higher  milk  production' being  available  for  cheese  mamifacture.    In  Deisaarlc'' 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  considerably  larger  amounts  were  utilized  for 
cheese  in  this  quarter.    Less  milk  was  available  for  cheese  production 
in  the  Netherlands,  due  to  the  continued  good  demand  for  other  dairy 
products. 

In  Canada,  cheese  output  continued  to  decline,  the  situation  created 
by  the  absence  of  a  cheese  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  Canadian  cheese  into  the  United  States  by 
Congressional  Amendiaent  resulted  in  a  diversion  of  milk  from  cheese 
making  to  butter  and  nonfat  dry  Bolids»     choese  production  in  the 
United  States  in  the  July- Sept ember  quarter  of  195E  was  maintained  at 
approximately  the  1951  level. 

Canned  nllk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  production  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1952  rose  about  3  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year.    In  the  Netherlands,  output  in  this  period  was 
considerably  in  excess  of  comparable  1951,  due  to  both  good  markets  and  , 
satisfactory  prices.    Production  also  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada.    Output  in  Australia  and  the  United  States  declined  slightly 
below  that  of  the  earlier  year.  . 

Total  dried  milk  production  was  up  11  percent  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1952,  compared  v;ith  the  same- quarter  of  1951,    Substantial  increases  . 
occurred  in  all  reporting  countries.    In  the  Netherlands,  the  marked 
rise  was  attributed  to  the  heavier  production  of,  dried  whole  milk,  while 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  increased  output  of  nonfat  hvy 
milk  solids  accounted  for  the  overall  gain  in  dried  milk  production 
this  quarter, 

Curront  Conditions  Abroad.  .  •  ■  ■  ."   •  :  ■■  . 

SiydJiey; -Early  spring  dairy  production  got  off  to  a  good  start  in 
Australia  when  19  percent  more  milk  was  produced  in  September  1952  than  . 
for  the  same  month  a  year,  earlier.    Butter,  cheese  and  condensary  pro- 
ducts  showed  corresponding  increase  of  31,  13,  and  14  percent.  The 
trend  continued  in  October  when  butter  and  cheese  output  was  15  and  9.5 
percent  larger  than  in  October  1951,    Output  through  the  summer  will 
depend  upon  frequent  rains,  but  as  of  early  December,  prospects  looked 
rather  good.  .  ;    .  ,         '  ■  ■ 

Wellington ;»Rainf all  has  been  m.ore  than  adequate  and  pasture 
growth  good  through  November,    Production  of  butter  and  cheese  will 
be  correspondingly  higher  than  last  year. 


Buenos  Aire  at-!  "ilk  output  has  continued  upward  and  for  November 
was  about  average  for  the  tiine  of  year*  This  registers  considerable 
improvement  over  last  year*s  levels  which  was  30  percent  belovj  average. 
The  good  seasonal  gains  in  n\illc  production  is  expected  to  carry  into 
1953,  A  continuation  is  expected  in  the  diversion  of  :;illk  to  butter 
frora  cheese  and  may  relieve  the  pressure  of  current  cheese  stocks  of 
which  only  about  15  percent  is  suitable  for  export  to  the  United  States 
ma.rket.    Casein  will  continue  to  be  in  plentiful  supply, 

Ottawa; -I !i Ik  production  will  be  maintained  at  the  present  high 
level  and  possibly  a  little  higher.    Any  improveineat  in  cheese  produc- 
tion will  come  about  only  as  a  result  of  developing  an  export  outlet  for 
cheese  which  is  unlike Ij''  in  viev;  of  the  high  world  level  of  production. 
In  the  meantime,  creamery  butter  production  v;ill  continue  high  as  vn.ll 
the  output  of  skimiilk  powder  and  buttermilk  powder. 

The  Haf;ue;-No  report* 

Oopenhagen;-A  neiv  butter  contract  vvith  the  United  States  army  in 
Germany  has  been  negotiated  for  three  million  pounds  at  50  cents  per 
pound,  aud  deliveries  began  November  1  and  are  to  continue  until  the 
contract  is  fulfilled  (about  six  months). 


By  Floyd  E.  Davis,  based  in  part  upon  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  Reports, 
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FD- 10-52  October  27,  1952 

INDICATED  1952  ,"ORLD 'TLK  PRODUCTIOi: 

The  gradually  increasing  rate  in  mill:  production  in  the  principal 
reporting  ^dairy  countries  1/  of  the  v/orld  in  recent  years  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  .  checked  in  1952  by  a  nur.ber  of  unfavorable  factors  among 
which  drought  has  been  probably  the  raost  apparent  and  v;ide spread. 
Increased  production  and  marketing:  costs  and  relatively  r.ore  favorable 
returns  fro/n  other  agricultural  enterprise,  notably  neat  aninals,  and 
from  sone  non-agricultural  activities,  and  losses  from  pests  and  disease 
also  have  been ■  Important  contributinr  factors  in  some  areas* 

Drought  has  been  an  important  deterrent  to  production  in  large  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  in  southern  parts  of  Central  Europe,  vjhile  pro- 
duction in  the  important  Southern  Eemiisphere  countries  of  Arr:entina, 
Australia,  Union  of  South  .-^frica  and  others  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  serious  drought  which  extended  into  early  1952,  Increased 
production  costs  include  higher  prices  for  fertilizer,  labor  and  equipment 
and  for  oilcake  in  some  areas© 

Relatively  favorable  returns  from  beef  or  pork  products  compared  vjith 
milk  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  the  United  iCingdom,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  and  a  few  oth.er  countries  some  of  vjhich  were  relative ly- 
well  supplied  with  feed«    In  other  countries,  especially  in  Central  Europe > 
an  above  normal  rate  of  cattle  slaughter  '.vas  made  necessary  by  severe 
drought.    Cool  v/eather  and  a  lack  of  sunshine  v;ere  favorable  to  crop  pests 
in  areas  of  .Torthem Europe •    Foot-and-mouth  disease  contiiiued  to  take  its 
toll,  especially  in  France,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands. 

Although  reports  on  production  early  in  the  year  gave  som.e  indication 
of  a  maintained  rate  in  1952  compared  \iith  a  year  earlier,  production 
failed  to  reach  the  expected  sumiriertime  rate  as  a  result  of  generally  poor 
pastures,    Dy  September,  however,  adequate  rains  had  improved  dry  pastures 
and  generally  adequate  supplies  of  hay,  forage  crops  and  feed  grains  im- 
proved prospects  for  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 

l/Canada ,  United  •  States,  .-.ustria,  Belgium,  Denjuark,  France,  lYestern 
CKjrmany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Uetherlands ,  ITor.vay,  Stveden,  3.;itzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  .Argentina,  Australia  and  Hew  Zealand, 
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In  general,  world  milk  production  appears  to  have  about  stabilized 
at  a  rate  first  set  in  1950  with  only  a  gradual  further  increase  in 
proopect.    This  is  partially  borne  out  by  a  general  decline  in  ccrw  numbers 

indicated  early  in  1952  prior  to  the  drought.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  gradual  decline  in  milk  covj  population  which  has 
occurred  since  prevjar  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  effect  of  improved 
breeding,  feeding  and  milking  practices  on  the  rate  of  yield  per  cow. 
Total  milk  production  now  appears  to  be  7  to  8  percent  greater  than  at 
that  time. 

Production  appears  to  have  stabilized  or  has  declined  from  recent 
high  rates,  in  such  important  dairy  product  exporting  countries  as  th6 
United ■  States,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  ilrgentina,  Australia, 
Sveden,  Svitzerland  and  possibly  Italy,    Increases  in  production  in  such  milk 
deficit  or  self-sufficient  countries  as  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland  and  Nor.vay  also  appear  to  have  been  generally  checked.  Further 
increases  seem  probable  in  'Western  Germany,  Jjelgium,  New  Zealand  and  in 
Austria  where  production  has  not  yet  reached  prevjar  quantities, 

NORTH  AI.ERICA 

In  North  America  an  anticipated  decline  of  well  over  a  billion  pounds 
in  United  States  production  is  expected  to  m.ore  than  offset  slight  increases 
in  Canadian  and  Mexican  production  in  1952  compared  with  1951, 

.Increased  production  in  Canada  is  indicated  by  a  slight . increase  in 
mid-year  cow  nuinbers  and  a  further  indicated  increase  in  production  per 
cow,  the  result  of  (3:enerally  favorable  pastures  and  feed  supplies  and  of 
continued  selective  breeding  and  culling,    Sum/iiertime  production  was 
affected  by  drought  only  slightly,  and  mid-August  rains  benefited  both 
pastures  and  late  crops. 

In  the  United  States  the  expected  decline  in  total  (farm  and  non-farm) 
milk  production  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  extended  drought  of  the 
past  summer  axid  early  fall  although  returns  from  dairying  relative  to 
those  from  beef -hog  and  other  agricultural  enterprises  also  have  continued 
unfavorable.    Little  change  is  apparent  in  dairy  coxv  numbers  sinCe  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  vjith  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains,  protein 
concentrates  and  v;ith  any  appreciable  improvement  in  moisture  conditions, 
some  recovery  of  production  may  be  expected  in  1933, 

EUROPE 

In  Europe  where  milk' production  has  shown  a  general  steady  increase 
since  early  postv^ar.  years,  1952  production  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less 
than  a  year  earlier,  with  a  decrease  in  continental  iVe stern  Europe  more 
than  offsetting  a  slight  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland, 

In  the  United  Kingdom  an  increased  production  per  cow  is  expected  to 
more  than  offset  the  indicated  slight  decline  in  mid-year  cow  numbers. 
Except  for  a  brief  dry  period  in  July  the  weather  has  been  favorable  and 
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herds  v/ere  reportedly  doing  v;ell  on  ample  early  fall  pastures^  Although 
farraers  have  been  encouraged  by  a  recent  price  increase,  the  supply  of 
supplemental  feeds  per  animal  unit  reportedly  is  slightly  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier  and  1952  production  is  not  expected  to  continue  quite  as 
heavy  relative  to  a  year  earlier  as  that  indicated  (up  nearly  2  percent) 
in  the  first  7  :ionths« 

In  Ireland  a  sharp  increase  in  yield  per  cov;,  the  result  of  generally 
good  pastures,  increased  supplies  of  grains  and  concentrates  and  ample 
supplies  of  hay  and  other  fodders,  is  expected  to  more  than  offset  a 
;:xadual  decline  in  cow  numbers*    Although  production  vms  signif ieantlj'' 
greater  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  first  half  of  1952,  general  dissatis- 
faction vjith  returns  from  milk,  reflected  in  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  bred  heifers,  is  expected  to  slov;  the  rate  of  increase  over 

1951  during  the  last  half    of  the  year,    i:ilk  production  in  1952  prob- 
ably v/ill  not  exceed  that  of  1950, 

In  Austria  1952  production  is  expected  to  show  about  the  same  increase 
over  a  5'-ear  earlier  as  that  established  in  the  first  quarter  (/  2  percent). 
Excellent  supplies  of  grains,  concentrates  and  other  supplem-entary  feeds 
and  a  mid-year  producer  price  increase  is  expected  to  more  than  offset 
the  effect  of  a  hot,  dry  mid-summer  grazing  season.    Alt  hough  _  co^.v  numbers 
are  expected  to  shov;  only  slight  increase,  a  further  increase  in  produc- 
tion per  cow  is  expected  partly  as  a  result  of  favorable  Government  pro- 
grams including  the  subsidized  feeding  of  oilcakes,    Austria  is  the  only 
country  reported  which  has  not  yet  recovered  its  rrev;ar  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  cows*  r.ilk.    Both  production  per  cow  and  the  size  of  the*  national 
dairy  herd  are  still  below  that  of  prev;ar. 

In  Belgium  1952  production  is  expected  to  increase  moderatelj'-  over  a 
year  earlier  as  the  combined  result  of  a  slight  increase  both  in  cov/ 
numbers  and  in  production  per  cow,    A  reported  inci^ease  of  2  percent  in 
January  cav  numbers  is  expected  to  be  reduced  by  some  culling  induced  by 
early  summer  drought  and  some  further  slaughter  of  foot-and-mouth  cattle i 
Belgium's  drought  was  largely  ended  by  July,  hov/ever,  pastures  recovered, 
and  crops,  including  hay  and  sugar  and  fodder  beets,  reportedly  were  good. 

In  Denmark  milk  production  appears  to  be  declining  for  the  second 
year  and  is  now  below  that  of  pre'.'ar.    This  reduction  is  accounted  for 
by  the  sharp  decline  in  cow  numbers,  reflecting  in  part  a  further  foot- 
and-mouth  liquidation,  v;hich  continued  to  mid-1952.    The  yield  per  co:;, 
hov/ever,  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  1950  record.    A  sharp 
decline  in  milk  production  in  the  first  7  months,  believed  due  to  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  relative  to  beef 
and  pork  products,  is  reflected  in  a  decline  of  over  10  percent  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  utilized  in  manufactured  dairy  products.    Though  crop 
and  pasture  conditions  reportedly  have  been  good  and  hay  generally  ample, 

1952  milk  production  probably  v/ill  be  at  least  5  percent  less  than  that 
of  1951, 

In  France  the  postv/ar  increase  in  nilk  production  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  interrupted  in  1952  hy  a  decline  in  yield  per  co"'  and  a 
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possible  slif^ht  decline  in  cow  nonibers.  Production  per  cow  is  expected. 
to  decline  compared  vuth  a  year  earlier  as  a  result  of  several  weeks  of 
severe  drought,  the  effects  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  an  inadequate 
supply  of  fall  feeds.  Cow  numbers  probably  will  decline  as  a  result  of 
the  first  t;;o  of  these  factors,  althou^-h  any  decline  will  tend  to  be 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  1  to  2  year  old  heifers  in  early 
1952. 

i  . '  ■  '■  ,  ■ 

An  increase  in  milk  production  in  Y7e stern  Germany  in  1952,  reflect- 
ing a  further  increase  in  bpth  cow  numbers  and  yield  per  cow,  probably 
will  be  the  principal  factor  preventing, a  sharp  decline  in  the  total  milk 
production  of  the  reporting  countries  of  Western  Europe.    Production  was 
substantially  ^^i^eater  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1952.    Drought  was  detrimental  mainly  in  the  South  and  during  the 
third  quarter.    Rains  vjere  adequate  for  good  pastures  in  the  North  and 
Vfest  and  fall  supplies  of  concentrates  and  other  feeds  reportedly  are 
generally  adequate.    The  effect  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  v.'as  consider- 
ably less  serious  than  in  1951. 

In  Italy,  severe  drought,  especially  J.n  southern  and  central  areasj 
served  to  check  further  expansion  in  cow  numbers  and  production  per  covj, 
although  its  effect  was  more  serious  in  the  production  of  sheep's  milk 
than  cow* 3  milk.    Relatively  favorable  prices  for  meat  have  also  served 
to  check  any  further  increase  in  the  size  of  dairy  herds  and  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  milk  for  human  consumption.    Reduced  production  of  hay  and  feed 
grains  probably  v;ill  tend  to  check  any  recovery  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.    Production  of  cov;s»  milk  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less 
than  that  of  a  year  earlier  but  at  least  as  great  as  that  in  1950. 

In  the  Netherlands,  a  decline  in  cow  numbers  is  expected  to  more 
than  offset  a  slight  increase  in  "production  per  cow,  and  production  in 
1952  is  expected  to  decline  for  the  second  straight  year.  Foot-and-mouth 
disease  caused  some  of  the  decline  in  cow  numbers  and  in  milk  production 
during  the  first  four  or  five  months,  but  continued  good  pastures  and 
adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains,  oilcakes  and  root  crops  should  result 
in  a  recovery  of  the  average  yield  per  cow  toward  the  record  of  8,380 
pounds  established  in  1950,    The  slaughter  of  cattle  affected  by  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  the  intensive  use  of  vaccines  has  now  eliminated 
the  likelihood  of  much  further  immediate  decline  in  milk  production  from 
that  cause. 

In  Norway,  milk  production  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
as,  or  slightly  less  than,  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Pastures  have  been 
fairly  good,  but  spotty,  as  a  result  of  generally  cold  v;eather  and  belovj 
average  precipitation  in  eastern  areas.    Hay  and  pastures  have  been  good 
in  the  Vfest  and  North  and  crop  prospects  have  been  generally  favorable. 
Prices  generally  have  not  increased  sufficiently  relative  to  the  cost  of 
labor  and  feeds,  however,  and  some  large  dairymen  reportedly  have 
started  to  reduce  their  herds. 

In  gy;edcn,  mid-year  cow  numbers  declined  over  4  percent  compared 
with  a  year  earlier  and  the  decline  in  1952  production  for  the  first  six 
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months  vjas  even  greater,    -^s  a  result  of  cool  clogidy  weather,  pastures 
have  been  only  fair.    Both  cow  numbers  and  nilk  production  are  expected 
to  stabilize  durin."  the  balance  of  the  year  and  total  production  in  1952 
nay  be  about  5  percent  less  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Although  fall 
feed  supplies  are  anple  and  there  has  been  a  recent  increase  in  prices 
to  producers,  the  production  rate  is  expected  to  leave  relatively  small 
quantities  of  dairy  products  available  for  e?:2X)rt.    ''ilk  production  in 
this  country  has  shov;n  little  or  no  increase  above  the  quantities  pro- 
duced before  the  ^jar* 

In  Svitzerland ,  the  production  of  cow's  milk  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  name  as  that  of  a  year  earlier,  v;ith  a  possible  slight  increase  in 
cow  numbers  about  offset  by  a  lov;er  average  yield  per  cov;.    Drought,  which 
extended  into  early  September,  depleted  pastures,  reduced  the  hay  supply 
and  made  necessary  the  early  feeding  of  supplements.    The  o-itlook  was 
improved,  hov/ever,  b-y  prospects  for  better  prices  for  cheese  in  export  as 
a  result  of  the  removal  of  United  States  restrictions  on  im-portant  varie- 
ties, an  im.provement  in  pastures  by  mid-September  and  a  3i';iss  Government 
plan  to  subsidize  feed  importso 

SOUTIIERII  HagSPIffiHB 

With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
production  in  the  Southern  Kemi sphere  is  the  prospect  of  a  continued 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  severe  drought  in  the  last  half  of  1951  and 
early  1952,    although  there  v;as  some  reduction  in  cov;  numbers  at  the 
beginning  of  1952  and  a  curtailment  in  milk  production  in  the  early  montlis, 
generally  adequate  moisture  has  since  provided  eiood  pastures  and  feed  pros  - 
pects  and  this  year's  production  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  1951,  cTnile 
this  applies  to  Australia  and  Aregentina,  a  recovery  from  drought  is  also 
ercpected  in  some  non-reported  countries  including  Uruguay. and  Brazil.    In  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  continued  drought  probably  will  prevent  recovery. 

In  New  Zealand,  milk  production  in  this  fiscal  year  ending  June  1952 
established  a  new  record,  the  result  of  generally  favorable  feed  conditions. 
A  further  increase  in  total  milk  production  in  the  1952-53  season  seems 
likely.    Pasture  conditiOxis  at  the  present  time  are  genera  lly  excellent. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  ".vool  boom  is  over  and  farmers  are 
returning  their  attention  to  m.ilk  production,  attacted  in  part  by  the 
expectation  of  higher  producer  returnso    There  has  been  an  increase  in 
prices  under  the  long-term,  contract  for  butter  and  cheese  y;ith  the  United 
Kingdom, 

In  Australia,  the  production  of  m.ilk  in  1952  is  expected  to  show  some 
recovery  from  the  serious  drought  r^hich  sharply  reduced  milk  production  and 
cow  numbers  in  the  last  half  of  1951,    Although  milk  production  was  down 
sharply  in  the  first  four  months,  pastures  soon  recovered  follov/ing  sub- 
stantial rains  and  pro'^.uction  in  May  and  June  was  sharply  above  that  of 
a  year  earlier,    'v'ith  both  crop  and  pasture  prospects  favorable  in  the 
principal  dairy  States,  it  seems  probable  that  the  decline  in  cow  numbers 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  yield  per  cov;,    "'Vhile  the 
increase  in  milk  production  over  1951  should  be  substantial,  a  recovery 
to  the  rate  of  milk  production  reached  in  1949  and  1950  seem.s  unlikely. 


In  the  Argentine,  the  Situation  is  much  li}:e  that  of  Australia.  'The 
effects  of  the  severe  drought,  v;hich  started  in  the  last  half  of  1951, 
continued  through  the  first  quarter  of  1952,    As  a  result  of  general  rains, 
however,  v;inter  pastures  v/ere  better  than  average  and  ample  moisture  asaurea 

good  spring  ( ;3ept ember-November)  forage.    With  good  producer  returns  in 
prospect  ao  a  result  of  the  gradually  increasing  demand  for  fluid  milk 
and  favorable  prices  for  che«.se  in  domestic  and  export  miarkets,  milk 
production  during  the  last  two  quarters  of  1952  is  expected  to  som.ev;hat 
exceed  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  may  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  1950, 
Thus,  while  milk  production  in  1952  should  be  somex'Jhat  greater  than  in 
1951,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  two  years  earlier. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  v;orld  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreig^i  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U»  S»  Foreign  Service  reports. 


l.a:LK:    Preliminary  estimate  of  1952  production  in  important 
producing  countries,  with  conparisons  _1/ 


Country 


Canada  

United  States. 

Austria  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France.  

Germany,  Western 

Ireland  

Italy  

Netherlands, . . 

Norway  

Sweden. . ...... 

Switzerland  10/ 
United  Kingdom. 
Argentina  11/.. 
Australia  11/. . 
New  Zealand  5/. 


A            T*Q  • 

1934-38 

A  TTd  T*Q  rrc*  ' 
i-lVoITclgt?  < 

1946-50  : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952 

•       mH  1  T  1  on  • 
>       MI.J.XXOI1  < 

:  Pounds 

>'-i  1  1  -i  nn 
r..xXxxon 

Pounds  : 

i^.  X  X  X  X  U  Xi.  « 

Pounds  : 

iVi  X  X  X  X  V./  u.  • 

Pounds  : 

Million 

Pounds 

■2/  15,284 

16,844 

16,449  : 

16,392  : 

16,720 

105,416 

117,297 

117,602 

116,491 

114,800 

3/        5,602  ■ 

3,726 

4,354 

4,453 

4,540 

6,790  ; 

6,219 

7,123 

7,327 

7,475 

4/5/  11,684 

10,181  : 

11,931 

11,541 

11,000 

33,000 

27,256 

34,080 

36,350 

35,000 

5/6/  33,069  • 

1/  24,993 

31,162 

33,446 

:  34,750 

5,090  • 

4,800 

:  5,296 

5,000 

:  5,200 

:8/  13,750 

9/  14,628 

15,000 

:  15,500 

:  15,250 

:  11,180 

10,109 

12,723 

:  12,500 

:  12,350 

:4/5/  2,954 

3,116 

:  3,526 

:  3,556 

:  3,550 

:4/5/  10,238 

:  10,245 

10,789 

:  10,525 

:  10,000 

4/  6,041 

5,079 

:  5,673 

:  5,917 

:  5,900 

:  18,424 

20,394 

:  23,062 

:  22,074 

:  22,400 

:  8/       6 , 515 

7/  7,762 

8 , 588 

:  7,747 

:  8,300 

3/  11,780 

12,206 

:  12,848 

:  11,357 

:  12,000 

:          10,176  • 

9,487 

:  10,416 

:  11,035 

:  11,186 

IT    Cows'  milk.    17    Average  1935-39.    37    For  1934.    TJ    Average  1933-37.  Years 
ending  June  30,    6/    Average  1935-38,    7/    Average  1948-50.    8/    For  1938.    9/  Average 
1949  and  1950,    10/    Includes  Goats'  milk.    11/    Excludes  milk  fed  to  calves. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics,  U,  S.  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information. -October  27,  1952, 
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WORLD  raODUCTION  OF  D.J::^  PRODUCTS,  cECOlTD  CJJiiETER,  1952 

V/ith  supplies  of  nilk  for  mariuf acturinp-  purposes  seasonally  liicii  in 
jnoct  producing  countries,  the  shifts  in  use  from  butter  to  other  products, 
notably  cheese  and.  dried  milk  that  had  be{:un  to  appear  earlier  \'erG  more 
pronounced. 

In  Denmark,  milk  production  -.vas  a'.:out  7  percent  less  than  a  year  a^o, 
due  primarily  to  the  decrease  in  cov;  nu^aoers.    Output  in  the  Netherlands 
v;as  considera::ly  belov  that  of  comparable  1951,  reflected  in  t'le  sharp 
drop  in  deliveries  to  plants,    Larpor  covj  nuri^ers  and  hic:l:er  yield  per 
covj  in  3:;itzerland  raised  milk  production  and  deliveries  above  the  levels 
of  tlie  preceding  year.    .--Ithou^^h  co-j  numbers  v.'ere  do^m  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  good  vjeather  and  pasture  conditions  contributed  to  higher  yields, 
and  total  production  for  the  quarter  vjas  some- -hat  rreater  than  in  compar- 
able 1951* 


Substantial  rains  over  most  of  the  dairying:  districts  of  ^^ustralia 
in  this  quarter  produced  a  good  ^ro-'th  on  pastures,  and  milk  production 
increased  over  comparable  1951,    In  Nev;  Zealand,  unfavorable  temperatures 
retarded  pastures  and  reduced  milk  production,    '/eather  conditions  appear 
to  have  been  favorable  for  dairying  in  Canada  and  milk  output  rose  over 
last  year,  v;hile  in  the  United  States,  a  slight  drop  in  cov;  nambers  ajid 
hot  vjeather  tov/ard  the  end  of  the  quarter  broup-ht  i-.illc  output  belor;  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  secon;3.  quarter  of  1952  v;as  3 
percent  belo/j  the  comparable  quarter  of  1951.  Output  ".-as  up  in  Australia, 
where  more  milk  v/as  available  for  all  purposes  and  that  used  for  butter 
was  considerably  larf'er  t'lan  a  year  earlier.  Hifrher  milk  production  in 
Canada  increased  manufacturinr  supplies,  much  of  v;hich  vjas  utilized  for 
butter  as  export  markets,  especially  for  cheese,  v;ere  considerably  cur- 
tailed compared  v;ith  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  Netherlands,  lovjer  milk  output  and  the  channeling  of  large 
quantities  from,  butter  to  other  dairy  products  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop 
in  butter  production.    Output  declined  in  Denmark,  reflecting  the  reduced 
milk  production  in  this  quarter  and  a  diversion  to  other  products,  V/ith 


snaller  supplies  for  manufacturinf'  available  in  the  U.;iited  States,  butter 
production  decreased  belov;  tlie  1951  level.    Output  ^.;as  dovn  in  ^irr entina, 
the  production  of  butter  and  casein  boin^-  less  profitably  than,  that  of 
cheese.    Butter  production  also  uas  dovm  in  Tev;  Zealand  and  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa, 

_Chee_se  production  increased  3  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  Oi.tput 
rose  substantially  in  d'jitzerland,  v/hore  cheese  pro  luction  and  exports 
are  »yiven  first  priority  after  the  demands  for  consumer  milk  have  been 
met,    _'ilthough  riiilk  production  vjas  dovm  in  Denmark,  more  milk  vjas  used 
for  all  r,:anufactured  products  except  butter,  and  cheese  output  rose 
considerably.     Greater  production  and  some  diversion  from  fluid  ..^ilk 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  the  quantity  for  use  for 
dairy  products  and  cheese  production  \ias  up  in  this  quarter,  Ilirher 
cheese  outi:iut  in  both  .iustralia  and  .^LTgentina  ivas  attributed  to  larger 
supplies  of  manufacturir.g  milk. 

In  Canada  and  I'Tew  Zealand,  cheese  production  declined  sharply,  mainlj'' 
because  of  the  diversion  of  mdlk  from,  the  manufacture  of  cheese  to  that 
of  other  dairy  productSs    Output  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States 
v/as  maintained  at  the  level  of  the  preceding  year., 

Canned  milk  (evaporated    and  condensed)  production  v;as  dovjn  2  per- 
cent in  the  April-June  quarter  of  195S,  com^pared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
1951,    This  decline  is  accounted  for  by  t^e  sharp  decrease  in  United 
States  production  since  output  increased  in  other  reporting  countries, 
Crood  market  possibilities  caused  the  diversion  of  large  quantities  of 
milk  into  canned  milk  m.aaufacture  in  the  ITetl.erlaads,    The  greater  avail- 
ability of  milk  for  processing  due  to  the  higher  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  resulted  in  increased  canned  mLilk  output  in  the  second 
quarter.    Production  also  X'/as  up  in  Ganada<, 

Dried  m.i Ik  production  for  the  period  under  revievj  rose  13  percent 
over  corirjarable  1951,  xvith  increases  indicated  in  all  reporting  countries. 
F.tVorable  markets  and  good  r)rices  accounted  for  the  higher  output  in  the 
rV;t'  crlands,    I--  the  U  ited  hiiigdon,  increased  xrdlk  production  resulted 
in  additional  supplies  for  manufacturing  and  in  t.'ie  quantity  available 
for  dried  milk  production.    I      at':  3:  rroda  and  tVe  U  itod  o'/.r-.tcs,  total 
dried  milk  output  was  considerably  hi-rher  in  this  quarter,  due  to  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,    T'  giroduction 
of  dried  'jhole  mdlk  viaa  lovjer  in  tliese  .'3  countries, 

Bcrr T^     .shorta.  e  of  feeds  in  J  itzerland  because  of  a  dry  siui'sier 
forced  the  heavier  slaughter  of  cattle  -./hich  may  affect  mdlk  production 
in  tjio  near  future.     Conditions  in  tlje  cheese  industry  seem,  to  be  promis- 
ing.   Butter  i^roduction  vill  be  reduced  to  a  riinii.i.uin,  in  order  to  produce 
and.  export  more  cheese. 


Gopenharen;-  The  v.'eathcr  in  Denr.ark  has  benefitted  pasture  ^■"^rowth 
and  the  outlook  is  good. 

The  Karue ; -  Although  the  denand  for  butter  in  the  Netherlands  re- 
mained stroaf-,  good  ir.arlcet  prospects  encouraged  the  diversion  of  larce 
quantities  of  r.iilk  to  the  manufacture  of  condensed  nilk  and  dry  v;L.ol8 
mili^  production  of  -.diich  is  runnin;]:  ct  levels  \iell  above  last  year. 

London:-  Dry  weather  in  the  United  Kingdor.  in  July  v;hich  pointed  to 
a  reduced  niUc  production,  vjas  followed  in  August  by  ample  raiafall.  There 
is  now  a  good  supply  of  grass  and  co;;s  are  progressing  well.  Purchased 
concentrates  continue  to  be  rationed. 

3uono3  Aires'.-  !/jLlk  production  in  .jgentina  has  begun  its  seasonal 
rise,  \jith  prospects  for  an  e-cceptio::ally  large  voluirie  during  the  re- 
mainder of  19L)2.    Pastures  and  crop  prospects  are  good. 

Sydney; -  Substajitial  rains  over  ."lost  of  the  dairying  districts  of 
-n.ustralia  have  i.-nproved  pastures  and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  It 
is  reported  that,  because  of  rising  prices  for  dairy  products  and  de- 
clining wool  prices,  dairy  farriers  in  various  sections  v/ho  had  turned  to 
v;ool  grov.'in;-  are  nov;  returni^ig  to  the  dairy  industry, 

VJollington;  -  Liilk  and  butt  erf  at  pro^^ucticn  in  Tev;  Zealand  in  July, 
the  first  iionth  of  the  1952-53  season  got  a?;ay  to  a  good  start.  Pasture 
grov;th  developed  well  and  stock  is  in  -ood  conditiono 

Otta'.va:-  llillc  production  co  .ditions  during  the  sur.-raer  have  been  gen- 
erally satisfactory  and  it  is  believed  that  total  rr.ilk  production  since 
May  1  is  slightly  in  excess  of  a  3roar  ago.    There  has  been  a  good  distri- 
bution of  rainfall,  and  pastures,  in  general,  are  good. 

— 3y  Regina  !■.  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  Ue  '5,  '^^oreign  Sorvice  reports. 
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IT]TERIL\TION.\L  TWJE 


II"  DjlIRY  Fi^OIXTCTS  DEOLDIES  IN  1951 


Intornatioaal  trade  in  dairy  products  in  the  18  principal  dairy 
products  exportinf:  countries  in  1951  was  characterized  by  a  decline  in  all 
major  dairy  product  classifications  excepting  canned  -Tiilk  (evaporated  and 
condensed  ralk),    3y  far  the  f;reatest  decline  ivas  in  butter,  in  terr.s  of 
quantity,  milk  equivalent  and  value.    The  decline  in  clieese  trade  v/as  very 
noderate,  ariiountin^  to  about  1  percent.    The  decline  in  dried  nilk  pro- 
ducts v/as  accounted  for  largely  by  a  decrease  in  ex:oorts  frcm  the  United 
States,  much  of  it  reflecting  a  reduction  in  subsidized  shipments  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids. 

Exports  from  t!\e  10-  principal  countries  supplying  dairy  products,  vjhich 
also  import  some,  are  believed  to  represent  a  fairly  close  approximation  to 
net  •'.'orld  trade  1/,    The  quantity  of  dairy  products  imported  for  consu-mp- 
tion,  some  of  it  frci  other  countries  in  this  f-roup,  is  believed  to  be  in 
larf:e  part  offset  by  the  relatively  small  exports  oy  countries  not  included* 
Data  for  the  latter  fi-roup  are  incomplete  or  not  available.    Hence,  the 
following  comr.ients  vjill  relate  to  the  total  exports  of  these  18,  unless 
othorv.'ise  noted, 

Exports  of  butter  in  1951,  amounting  to  about  940  m.illion  pounds,  were 
10  percent  less  than  the  1,050  million  e:q)orted  in  1950  and  about  18  per- 
cent less  than  the  prewar  total  of  1,145  million  pounds. 

The  sharpest  declines  in  butter  exports  occurred  in  Australia, 'where 
production  xvas  sharply  curtailed  by  drought,  and  in  the  ITetherlands , 
Ireland  and  Norv/ay,    'Moderate  declines  in  Deninark  and  Nevj  Zealand  are 
believed  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  -a  diversion  to  v.'hole  milk  products. 

In  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  1951  butter  expol-ts  represented  barely 
two-thirds  of  total  '.vorld  trade  compared  with  over  three-fourths  in  the 
prewar  period,    J^o  current  data  are  available  for  exports  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries  v/hich  before  the  war  accounted  for  an  additional  175 
million  pounds, 

^    Countries  included  are  Canada,  United  States,  .'a?; -entina,  Austria, 
r;elgiuiti  and  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands 
Nor\7ay,  Siveden,  Svitzerland,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Union  of  South  /^frica. 


Exports  of  Cheese  in  1951  amounted  to  about  77G  million  pounds  compared 
with  about  785  million  pounds  in  1950  and  represented  an  increase  of  nearly 
30  percent  over  the  prevjar  total  of  about  500  million  pounds.    A  sharp 
increase  in  exports  from  the  United  States  ?;as  e-xplained  in  lar,'--e  part  by- 
deliveries  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  earlier  contracts,'  Sharp  de.olines 
occurred  in  exporta  from  Canada,  the  Argentine  and  a/eden,  and  moderate 
declines  occurred  in  shipments  from  Italy  and  Australia,    Revised  estimates 
are  expected  to  show  little  change  in  Nev;  Zealand,    The  only  countries 
other  than  thQ  United  States  vhich  shelved  sipnificant  increases,  were 
adtzerland,  pemnark  and  the  Iletherlands. 

In  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  exports  of  cheese  are  estimated  to 
account  for  about  one-quarter  of  total  world  trade  as  compared  viith  less 
than  20  percent  before  the  v/ar. 

Exports  of  cajined  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  shor;ed  a  continued 
increase  from  nearly  all  of  the  principal  exporting  countries  excepting 
Canada,    Total  exports  in  1951,  amounting  to  aoout  950  million  pounds 
were  about  17  percent  ;-;reater  than  in  1950  and  over  70  percent  gr'eater 
than  the  quantities  exported  shortly  before  the  uar.    Exports  from  the 
United  States,  financed  in  part  by  economic  aid  pro  -rams,  sho'ved  the 
greatest  increase  (5<1-  million  pounds),  but  ^rere  follov;ed  closely  by  an 
increase  of  about  50  million  pounds  in  exports  from  the  Iletherlands,  tie 
leading  supplier  of  canned  milk  in  -.jorld  markets,    '''oderate  to  significant 
quantitative  increases  v/ere  reported  for  Denriark,  France,  and  Australia. 
ITev/  Zealand's  exports  shaved  little  change  from  those  in  1950,  Slight 
increases  also  occurred  in  quantities  shipped  from  Ireland,  3/itzerland 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exports  of  dried  milks  declined  from  over  500  rdllion  pounds  in  1950 
to  about  390  million  pounds  in  1951,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  rsduc-  ' 
tion  in  the  United  States  e:cports  of  nonfat  dry  nilk.    Compared  '.vith  prev.'ar, 
hovjever,  1951  exports  of  dried  milks  viere  over  5  tir  es  as  great.  The 
data'  on  dried  milk  include  only  dry  .'hole  milk  end  nonfat  'V:?:'   •ilk  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  juistralia  and  the  Netherlands,  but  for  countries 
where  data  are  not  separatsly  available,  they  i:^cluc.e  milk-based  dietetics, 
dried  buttermilk  and  jelat-d  products. 

Excluding  the  United  States  exports,  ho';.'ev2i-,  there  vjas  an  increase 
in  1951  of  about  10  percent  over  1250,    Principal  participants  in  this  ' 
increased  trade  for  dry  nilk  products  vjere  the  ret.V.erls.'.ds,  Hew  Zealand, 
3clgiuiri  and  Siitzerland,      o derate  increases  also  occurred  in  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  and  France,    ,E:<:-,orts  from  Deiuiark  v/ere 
about  unchanged,  '■hile  those  from  Canada,  declined  sharply. 


Exports  of  butter,  cheese,  canned  and  dried  .nil'<s  -^roni  the  Urxion  of 
South  ifrica  all  increased  sharply  in  1951  over  1950,    ^'ost  of  these  ship- 
ments went  to  other  African  and  nearby  narkets,  ''.ovrevcr,  and  drought  has 
reduced  export  prospects  for  this  country  in  1952» 

Tiie  outlool:  for  1952  is  for  a  furt'/er  sharp  decline  in  butter  trade 
as  importing  countries  achieve  greater  self-sufficiency,  as  greater  use 
is  raado  of  butter  substitutes  and  as  there  is  little  ter.den.cy  to  re-~'.ove 
trade  restrictions,    "Srcports  of  cheese  also  are  in~.icated  by  preliminary 
data  to  be  declinine  slirhtly,    oor.ie  further  increases  in  total  '.'orld 
trade  in  canned  and  dried  nilks  is  expected,  hav;ever,  as  the  rate  of 
increase  in  fluid  nill^  production  has  failed  to  keep  pace  vith  urban 
gro'wth  in  a  nu;nber  of  countries. 


BUTTER:    International  Trade  in  specified  Countries,  Average 
1934-38,  Annual  1950  and  1951,  Preliminary 


Country 

■Average 

1934-38  : 

1950 

1951 

Exports 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports 

:  1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs.: 

1.000  lbs.: 

1, 

000  lbs.: 

1, 

000  lbs.: 

1, 

000  lbs. 

WRTH  Al.TSRICA 

Canada 

'l/ 

6,643: 
2/ 

1/ 

1,114: 

1,629: 
2/  : 

6: 

544: 

17,485 

Mexico 

±j 

172- 

3/ 

98: 

2/  : 

3/ 

87 

Panama,  Republic  of 

1,799: 

1,275: 

680 

United  States 

1,152- 

9,307: 

3,215: 

10: 

18,453: 

59 

Cuba 

i/ 

610: 

i/ 

23: 

1,658: 

2,570 

Netherlands  Antilles 

452- 

3/ 

1,500; 

MM 

K 

500 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1,788 

 . 

1/ 

1,500- 

MM 

3/ 

900 

SOUTH  AI 'ERICA 

Argentina 

is/ 

18,823 

5/ 

64: 

19,912 

17,950 

3/ 

_  _ 

Brazil 

9 

— 

MM 

1,400 

Chile 

36 

64: 

1,455 

MM 

2,862 

5/ 

Colombia 

2 

38 

43 



Peru 

2/  . 

311 

— 

1,303 

3/ 

1/ 

Venezuela 

798 

8,488 

MM 

3,900 

EUROPE 

Austria 

5,980 

73- 

7 

1,101 

2/ 

1,742 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

68 

9,930 

37 

45,653 

13 

43,869 
U 

Czechoslovakia 

754 

1,918 

2/ 

If 

M^ 

1/ 

Denmark 

328,573 

37 

338,175 
8/ 

303,026 
8/ 

Estonia 

26,378 

9/ 

8/ 

8/ 

Finland 

!9/ 
-1/ 

24,467 

13 

W 

4,409 

1,638 

12,447 

France 

8,932 

3,640 

3,907 

41,396 

3,739 

30,055 

Germany,  V/e stern 

3/ 

55,115 

224 

100,661 

11 

57,708 

Greece 

2/ 

860 

57 

Hungary 

9,118 

7/ 

7/ 

7/ 

7/ 

Ireland 

51,843 

448 

6,901 

505 

11,222 

Italy 

1,067 

2,249 

198 

9,295 

MM 

41,142 

Latvia 

40,774 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

Lithuania 

30,390 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

Netherlands 

109,586 

356 

142,417 

18 

119,097 

115 

Nor-vay 

726 

2 

9,512 
7/ 

5,244 

Poland  and  Danzig 

18,664 

2 

z/ 

7/ 

1/ 

Portugal 

141 

229 

:  626 

441 

:3/ 

435 

2/ 

Rumania 

!10/ 

217 

10/ 

if 

7/ 
U 

1/ 

1/ 

m/ 

7/ 
—J 

Spain 

21 

111 

10 

13 

Sweden 

50,547 

353 

31,678 

58,446 

2 

Switzerland 

7 

2,033 

4 

20,708 

3 

6,817 

United  Kingdom 

1,357 

:  1, 

074,727 

750,971 

690,345 

Yugoslavia 

E82 

44 

15 

11,045 

USai  (Europe  &  Asia) 

46,486 

401 

:  7/ 

1/ 

1/ 

ll 

ASIA 

British  Malaya  11/ 

571 

4,078 

2,600 

MM 

1,600 

Ceylon  11/ 

963 

:3/ 

1,700 

MM 

:3/ 

1,300 

Hong  Kong  11/ 



:!/ 

2,300 

MM 

=1/ 

1,100 

India  11/ 

4,142 

6,175 

:!/ 

1,300 

MM 

:!/ 

1,000 

Indonesia  11/ 

mmmm 

12,352 

MM 

:3/ 

800 

:!/ 

100 

Israel 

» 

4,826 

•  MM 

200 

MM 

:3^ 

1,000 

Japan 

562 

141 

:3/ 

500 



:3/ 

500 

Pakistan  11/ 

:!/ 

600 

:3/ 

500 

Repo  of  the  Philippines 

— 

1,566 

=1/ 

1,100 

:!/ 

400 

.1FRICA 

Algeria 

11 

4,336 

: 

=  3/ 

5,400 

3,600 

Belgian  Congo  11/ 

13 

800 

:^ 

900 

:3/ 

700 

Egypt  11/12/ 

119 

1,140 

=^ 

1,500 

:3/ 

2,600 

Morocco 

15 

3,807 

•3/ 

3,000 

:3/ 

2,600 

Union  of  South  Africa 

6,192 

•M/ 

3,291 

963 

9,798 

5,143 

9,194 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

220,151 

2 

:  183,370 

2/ 

75,851 

2/ 

New  Zealand 

308,895 

2 

307,776 

300,549 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  table. 


CHEEai:    International  Trade  in  ^ecified  Countries,  Average 
1934-38,  .^mnual  1950  and  1951,  Preliminary 


Country 

;      Average  1934-38 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  Exports 

:  Imnorts 

:    Export  s 

;  T 

nports 

xports 

IiEport  s 

:  1. 

000  lbs. 

:  1. 

000  lbs. 

:  1.000  lbs. 

:  1, 

000  lbs. 

:  1.000  lbs. 

:  1 

.000  lbs. 

'1/ 

79 ,700 

'1/ 

1,342 

:  63,110 

10,160 

11,688 

M6xlco 

ID 

oyo 

:  1 

936 

1 ,014 

PsLOSjuB  1  R6pubHc  of 

348 

'  ^ 

.3/ 

nnn 

3/ 

500 

T  Tn  T  +  o       -H"  n    A  Q 

1,260 

54,279 

;  47,490 

55 ,189 

n  Q  CATS 
/y 1 

52,335 

lo 

428 

— — 

1 ,547 

3,150 

o 
a 

All 

! 

:3/ 

1,100 

1,200 

T'TtT  r\  A  ^  a  1^    ea  it  A 
lX^XLLJ.U.a.Q   aUU  lOUagU 

e  nn 
500 

! 

:3/ 

X  ,4UU 

.3/ 

1,400 

H_rgC  XI  u  X  Ho. 

o,4UD 

Tin 

:  Xo,oo4 

API 

— ~ 

£EP8.ZX  X 

4 

cod 

11 

3/ 

30 

Phi  1  p 

OILX  XO 

48 

\6J  8 

2 

11 

20 

vUXUiuUXcl 

2 

37 

9 

i/ 

683 

TTo  Ti  es  T 1 1  o  1  a 

Lo 

1      O*!  K 

l,Soo 

/  ,  ODO 

3/ 

3,600 

1 1  at  T»  T  Q 
/^Li.O  0  1  X  CL 

c  n  on 

1      Q1  Q 
ijOXO 

1,552 

1,597 

(  OO 

1,642 

OcXgXUJU  cXQU 

T  Ji  YP  mHnn  T*cf 

DO ,0DO 

443 

65,386 

69,939 

^'''y  Q /»  Vi a  T  /^TT^a  « 

Lr26CnOoXOVain.a. 

1,909 

2,706 

11 

1/ 

2/ 

U 

18,057 

33 

nn  AAA 

87 , 000 

67 

1  m  1 
XUX  ,  xo<^ 

42 

c+  An ^  n 
Hj  o  0  UliXa 

o 
c. 

8/ 

A  / 

8/ 

TTM  n  1  o  n  « 
r  XUXcxIIQ 

XI, ODX 

•71 

oX 

T  n    T  AC 

X / , lyb 

in  A '7n 
Lf ,00/ 

— ~ 

25,039 

30 ,857 

3b , Dlo 

51,503 

38,688 

20,324 

rip  Tm   n  V     I7p  c(+  p  T*n 

— 

3/ 

22,000 

4, 940 

96,214 

3,871 

93,208 

VXL  CC?  UC/ 

621 

800 

12,266 

6,430 
1/ 

riungary 

862 

15 

1/ 

u 

1/ 

Ireland 

1,509 

50 

985 

133 

yol 

76 

53,219 

9 ,669 

40,155 
8/ 

13,576 

33 , 565 

25,106 

8/ 

132 

— — 

T  T  +  hnp  n1  ft  • 

1,318 

2 

A  / 

8/ 

8/ 

1,647 

— 

3/ 

2,400 

3/ 

1,700 

i>j  p  u  ne  X  xajiu  a 

1     ,  358 

934 

154,101 

534 

150,199. 

681 

Noi^78.y 

4,111 

338 

2,086 

208 

2,653 

119 

Po  l&.nd  Emd.  Danzi  g 

X,odU 

rz  1  n 

1/ 

n  / 
1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

x^oruugax 

143 

386 

722 

lo 

n  Rn 

Rui3aiiJ.8.  ! 

in/ 
10/ 

xoy 

T  n  / 

10/ 

nn 

yu 

1/ 

u 

11 

If 

^a  In  * 

117 

2,502 

MM 

14 

535 

54tf  p  p  n  • 

625 

2,473 

14,405 

2,921 

A     A  OO 

4,4iiy 

4,021 

^%t7l  *t''7P'nl  onH 

At  C.rjQ 
41 , D / O 

3 , 924 
319,028 

32,916 

4,083 

4.1  noA 

4,293 

TTriT  "h  pH    TTi  n/yi^Am  ' 

344,949 

435,105 

A     1  CCl 

4,  loy 

DD 

1  C^'7 
XOO  . 

USSR  (Europe  &,  Asia)  ; 

84: 

815 

1/ 

7/  : 

If  ■ 

1/ 

ASIA  ; 

iJX  X  w  X  ail   XoaXCLjr  < 

313: 

700; 

1^ 

1,200 

Ceylon  j 

220* 

500 : 

3/ 

700 

Hong  Kong  ; 

400: 

700 

India  : 

A  ■ 

1    on>i  • 
X ,  .i(J4 

3/ 

600 ; 

3/ 

900 

Israel  : 

O     1  '7Q  • 

<o,xoo : 

3/ 

4,000 ; 

3/ 

2,100 

Japan  : 

X07  < 

200 : 

600 

Paki  Stan  : 

■7  / 

Ann  • 

100 

Rep.  of  the  Phillgjinea 

895; 

% 

Rnn  • 
DUU ; 

3/ 

500 

Syria  and  Lebanon  : 

553; 

917 ; 

820; 

3/ 

2 , 900 ; 

7o: 

3/ 

3,100 

AFRICA  : 

Algeria  : 

82: 

10  833* 

3/ 

18,000 : 

Belgian  Congo  : 

4: 

337: 

3/ 

500 : 

3/ 

500 

Egypt    13/  : 

5/ 

82: 

5/ 

7,269: 

8,735: 

3/ 

8,800 

Gold  Coast  : 

117: 

400: 

3/ 

200 

I.!orocco  : 

11: 

3,845: 

5,800: 

3/ 

6,500 

Union  of  South  Africa: 

14/ 

1,465: 

14/ 

495: 

130: 

178: 

594: 

345 

OCEANIA  : 

Australia  : 

21,750: 

104: 

48,152: 

147; 

43,040: 

3/ 

378 

New  Zealand  : 

194,000: 

2: 

223,775: 

3/ 

212,850: 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  table. 


CAKKED  innc  (Condensed  and  Evaporated):    International  Trade  in  Specified 


Countries.  Average  1954-58 


Average  1934- 

-38 

1950 

1951 

Country 

:  ExTjorts 

:  Im.ports 

Imports 

J  j-JJU  I.  U 

Import  3 

•  1| 

UUU  IDS. 

:  1,000  lbs. 

:    ljUUU  10 S» 

■  ll 

UUU  XDS« 

1 
X 

,  UUU  XDS. 

1     AAA    T  1^  « 

ijUUU  Xbs 

NORTH  jy.rSRICA 

Canada 

•1/ 

ly , /DO 

•  1  / 

■¥/ 

CO 

37 , 456 

XO 

icy  ,yuD 

20 

Mexico 

•1/ 

614 

1  Aft 

XX  r 

Panama,  Rep.  of 

4,327 

2/ 

»i  nr\r\ 

Of  ^,ouu 

United  States 

rzfl  Qfzrj 

OC  yOOf 

.  178,044 

ooy 

2 

Cuba 

/t  COT 

4  ,oyx 

ou , ?xo 

>  ^0,'±('U 

Netherlands  Antilles 

1./ 

6,000 

.  rt/      C  PDA 
O/       0 , oUU 

SOUTH  AI.ERICA 

.'ircentina 

oxX 

•  X 

7/ 
If 

Peru 

15/ 

14,954 

r/ 

6/ 

EUROPE 

Austria 

12/ 

1  fs/ 
15/ 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

4  ,  aOO 

R7  "^An 

7  / 

u 

ARD 
4Da 

•  AO  RR>1 

•  4l<:>,DD4fc 

Czechoslovakia 

.16/ 

J. 

.15/ 

7  / 
1/ 

7/ 
JJ 

7  / 

Denmark 

»                 QR  QOf^ 

.  oD,o<JD 

QQ  AAI 

yy  ,^tux 

France 

17/ 
17/ 

11  ?77 

1  ■=;/ 

ID/ 

^  , 

l^S/ 
XD/ 

XD/ 

•             O  Q'ZO 

1  R/ 

ID/ 

Germany,  V/e stern 

7  / 

1/ 

Greece 

4,309 

R/1  00*7 

D<i,oyo 

•          AT  'XAA 
.  '±X,OU4 

Ireland 

,yoo 

-.5/ 

60 

.         xo , Doy 

xy  ,'±cx 

Italy 

17/ 

o,oux 

544 

o*1  i,rjt\ 

•          o  AO 

;       ti,  /uy 

Netherlands 

77 

;         335, 750 

^  Aft 

«5oD  ,oUU 

•             Oyl  AAA 
:            <S4  ,  UUU 

Norv;ay  ; 

ft, DO  1 

67 

xUo 

xu 

nft 

Spain  : 

1ft/ 
i«/ 

'le/ 

28 

<0X 

.  xy 

Sweden  ; 

1  fi  / 
Xb/ 

1 1  >=; 

XX«J 

16/ 

18 

o 

Svitzerland  ; 

9 

•                 A  RQR 

4,DyD 

X  f  *±wo 

R  ftriR 

O  ,OUD 

•  1  ORR 

•  X,<oDO 

United  Kingdora  : 

199,204 

:          19 , 445 

60  500 

<^x  ,AyD 

T  1  /I      y1  "ZR 

XX4,40D 

ASIA  : 

Burma  ! 

16/ 

19,945 

1.1 
'% 

X4,UUU 

nr  /    in  AAA 
■  O/    i-l  f  UUU 

British  Malaya  j 

Q  non 

74,000 
^/ 

% 

RR  nnn 
DO ,uuu 

^ /    R  R  AAA 
_0/     DO  ,UUU 

Ceylon  : 

.5/ 

o,  /UU 

i/   11  AAA 
O/    XX, UUU 

Hong  Kong  i 

u 

24,000 

ri  J   Ol  AAA 
O/  <dX,UUU 

India  ; 

16/ 

6,440 

24,000 

3/  23,000 

Indonesia  ! 

4/ ,uuu 

»  r7  /     CA  AAA 

:_3/'  50,000 

Israel  : 

2,000 

3/ 

X  ,(vUU 

•  '=;/  Rnn 
Of  ouu 

Japan  ! 

1,500 
2/ 

9  Rnn 

C  ,  DUU 

/  QAA 

Of  yuu 

Pakistan  : 

/  ,£!UU 

•z/      c:  AAA 
Of  o,uuu 

Rep.  of  the  Phillg)iiBq: 

40,645 

% 

yx , UUU 

•Z/l  T  O  AAA 
OJ  XX  r  ,  UUU 

Siam  J 

21,731 

3/ 

37  ,000 

'Z  /   /  Q  AAA 
O/  40,UUU 

AFRICA  : 

Algeria  ; 

17/ 

5,900 
2J 

y  ,<jUU 

of  11,000 

Belgian  Congo  : 

5/ 

1,500 

.  rr/      1  r?AA 
O/  X,OUU 

Egypt  ; 

16/ 

96  : 

K 

2,700 

3/    6 , 300 

Gold  Coast  : 

7/  : 

3/ 

6,500 

3/  5.800 

Morocco 

17/ 

4,000  : 

3/ 

6,900: 

3/  6,700 

Union  of  South  Africa 

5,105  : 

615: 

1,517! 

1,964: 

233 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

15,392  : 

75,150; 

2/  ; 

91,553: 

New  Zealand  : 

6,156  : 

24,284 

3/ 

24,000: 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  last  table 


DRI2D  mix  19/ ;    International  Trade  in  Specified  Countries,  Average 
1934-38,  Annual  1950  and  1951,  Preliminary 


Country                   :       Average  1934-38 

1950 

1951 

;    Exports    ;  Imports 

Exports    :  Imports 

Exports    :  Lnports 

:  1,000  lbs.:  1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs.:  1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs.:  1,000  lbs 

NORTH  A2SRICA 


Canada 

5,580 

431 

18,346 

850 

11,136 

7,127 

Mexico 

— 

466 

— 

9,425 

— 

12,621 

Panama,  Republic  of 

— 

305 

: 

3/ 

2,000 

— 

3/ 

1,500 

United  States 

4,804 

5,055 

292,000 

2,526 

167,209- 

10,028 

Cuba 

— 

! 

3,120 

3,898 

Netherlands  Antilles 

— 

U 

:  — 

'3/ 

1,100 

— 

3/ 

1,100 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

— 

1/ 

— 

3/ 

800 

— 

3/ 

800 

SOUTH  ^aasiCA 

Argentina 

'l/ 

97 

— 

295 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 

16/ 

2 

16/ 

172 

3,186 

— 

3/ 

10,000 

6/ 

Peru 

— 

7,833 

— 

1,554 

— 

Venezuela  20/ 

— 

1,807 



67,124 

— 

70,864 

EUROPE 

Austria 

20/ 

428 

20/ 

406 

9 

2,256 

— 

1,063 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

21/ 

41 

21/ 

7,741 

952 

13,810 

5,985 

1/ 

17,628 

Czechoslovakia 



154 

2J 

ll' 

1/ 

Denmark 

594 

— 

19,682 

611 

19,082 

485 

France 

— 

2,168 
U 

1,962 

9,273 

2,985 

8,993 

Germany,  Western  20/ 

1/ 

20,124 

16,939 

:  34,500 

2,476 

Greece  : 

209 

— 

27,969 

— 

3,989 

Ireland 

627 

213 

5,853 

1,007 

7,442 

504 

Netherlands 

37,223 

111: 

36,413 

6,883 

44,897 

7,531 

Norway 

10 

90 

25 

20 

44 

82 

Spain  ! 

18/ 

14' 

la/ 

375 

— 

11 

— 

104 

Sweden  ; 

— 

16/ 

864 

15,320 

9,006 

— 

Switzerland 

22/ 

3,036 

— 

4,694 

4,640 

6,629 

3,472 

United  Kingdom  ; 

— 

30,859. 

3,519 

75,557 

5,084 

71,821 

ASIA  : 

Burma  ; 

—  : 

7/  i 

— 

3/ 

1,000 

— 

3/ 

500 

British  Malaya  : 

—  ; 

643: 

— 

^, 

3,000 

— 

3/ 

2,400 

Ceylon  ; 

— 

2J 

— 

3/ 

2,300 

— 

3/ 

1,700 

Hong  Kong  : 

2J 

— 

3/ 

2,200 

— 

3/ 

1,600 

India  : 

— 

1,525 

— 

3/ 

13,000 

3/ 

33,000 

Indonesia  : 

—  ; 

7/  : 

— 

3/ 

5,500 

— 

3/ 

2,100 

Israel  : 

1,268: 

% 

16,000 

3/ 

12,000 

Japan  ; 

12/ 

613- 

700 

3/ 

62,000 

^ 

39,000 

Rep.  of  the  PhiligpinaB: 

U 

735: 

5,888 

3/ 

6,000 

Siam  : 

7/  : 

4,600  < 

3/ 

900 

AFRICA 

Belgian  Congo  : 

7/  . 

3/ 

2,300 

2,400 

Egypt  : 

16/ 

38: 

1,258 

2,000 

Morocco  ; 

16/ 

1/ 

3/ 

300  . 

3/ 

1,700 

Union  of  So.  Africa  : 

7: 

16/ 

724: 

94 

96 

278 

43 

OCEANIA 

Australia  : 

3,324 

299 

41,678: 

229 

37,946 

3/ 

24 

New  Zealand  : 

16.111: 

66.700 

72.000 

^    Average  for  1935-39.    "zj    Less  than  500  pounds.    3/  Based  on  incomplete  data  or  exports 
by  country  of  destination,  as  reported  by  major  supplying  countries.    4/    Average  for 
1936-38.    5/    Average  for  1934-37.    6/    Incomplete.    7/    Not  available.    8/  Incorporated 
in  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  August  3,  1940.    9/    For  1934.    10/    Average  for 
i        1934  and  1935.    11/    Includes  Ghee.    12/    Average  for  1935-38.    13/    Does  not  include  trade 
with  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.    14/    Years  ending  August  31.    15/    Included  with  dried  milk. 
15/    For  1938.    17/    Includes  dried  milk.    _18/    For  1935.    19/    Includes  dried  skim  milk. 
20/    Includes  canned  milk.    21/    Average  for  1937-39,    22/    For  1939. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFIOE  0-1^  FOI^eiGN-  AqRJCULTyRAL  RELATIOr^/S 
UNITED  STATES  OEf^ARTJ^ENT  OF  AOF?lCULTU  P  E 


FD  7-52  June  29,  1952 

WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  FIRST  QUARTER,  1952 

Over-all  factory  production  of  dairy  products  declined  slightly  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1952  in  many  of  the  important  producing  countries  of  the  world 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  ,1951,  according  to  information  available  to 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultiiral  Relations.    In  many  European  countries,  milk 
production  was  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  earlier  year.    The  decline  in 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  was  due  partly  to  reduced  feeding  of  oil-cakes 
because  of  higher  prices,  partly  to  the  effects  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
partly  to  higher  farm  operating  costs. 


In  Sweden,  the  high  price  of  feed  was  a  factor  in  the  lower  milk  production 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1952,  while  in  Switzerland,  smaller  yields  and 
reduced  imports  of  certain  concentrated  feeds  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  abroad  were  the  contributing  causes  for  the  decline  in 
milk  production  there  in  the  first  quarter.    Widespread  cold  weather  and  lower 
cow  numbers  curtailed  milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom,    An  increase  in  cow 
numbers  and  in  production  per  cow  in  Western  Germany  raised  milk  production  for 
the  quarter  well  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1951. 

Unfavorable  weather  which  dried  off  pastures  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in 
production  in  Argentina  and  Australia.    Conditions  for  dairying  continued 
favorable  in  New  Zealand  and  milk  production  in  the  first  quarter  was  hipher  than 
that  of  a  year  apo. 

In  this  Hemisphere,  the  oui^nt  nf  milk  in.  Canada  was  slightly  higher,  that 
of  the  United  States  slightly  lower  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  was  approximately 
6  percent  below  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1951.    Ou-^ut  '  in  Western  Germany 
increased  in  this  period  compared  with  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier,  reflecting 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  increased  milk  production  that  Vas  utilized  for 
manufacturing  at  a  time  when  fresh  milk  sales  were  down.    In  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  butter  production  in  the 
January-March  quarter  dropped  below  the  1951  level  due  to  the  decrease  in  total 
milk  production  as  well  as  to  the  diversion  of  manufacturing  milk  to  other  more 
profitable  dairy  products.    Weather  and  feed  conditions  were  good  in  Ireland  in 
the  fii^t  quarter,  and  both  milk  and  butter  production  were  hipher  than  in  the 
same  peii-iod  a  year  earlier. 
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Lower  milk  production  In  Argentina,  together  vlth  a  shift  In  utilization, 
reduced  butter  output.    In  Australia,  decreased  milk  production  resulted  in 
smaller  manufecturinp  milk  supplies  and  butter  production  for  the  quarter  dropped 
sharply.    Butterfat  production  coijtlnued  at  a  high  level  in  New  Zealand,  result- 
ing in  a  butter  output  considerabl/  in  excess  of  the  earlier  year. 

Milk  production  in  Canada  was  somewhat  higher  thnn  a  year  ago.  Butter 
absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  additional  milk.    In  the  United  States,  continuing  high 
l^luid  milk  consumption  left  less  milk  available  for  manufacturing  than  in-  t^e 
previous  year,  and  butter  production  for  the  quarter  was  down. 

Over-all  cheese  output  in  the  opening  quarter  of  1952  was  3  percent  below  f 
comparable  1951.    Gajjis  were  reported  in  the  Ivpther^lalnds,  ST-itzerland  arid  the 
United  Kingdom  wherfe  cheese  plants  continued  to  rfeceive  &  large  portion  cf  ' the  milk, 
allotted  tt>  the  niahufacturlng  of"  dairv  products.    Cheese  production  declined  in 
other  European  countries^  largely  due  to  decreased  milk  produc'tibn  in  the-  quarter. 

A  substantial  increase  in  cheese  production  in  Argc ntina  was  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  butter,  but  in  New  Zealand,  the  reverse  occurred.    In  Australia, 
the  decrease  in  cheese  was  relatively  less  than  that  for  'butter,.  - 

In  Canada,  the  diversion  of  milk  to  butter  production  and  also  the 
United  Kingdom's  decision  not  to  renew  the  cheese  contract  with  Canada  were  the 
principal  factors  in  the  lower  cheese  production  of  the  first  quarter.    V/ith  less 
milk  available  for  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  output  of  cheese  was  scmie- 
what  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Canned  milk  production  declined  approximately  10  percent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1952,  as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year.    The  Netherlands 
and  Canada  were  the  only  countries  in  which  canned  milk  output  continued  well 
above  the  1951  level.    Significantly  smaller  quantities  were  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia.    Production  in  the  United  States  in' the  first 
quarter  declined,  due  to  the  sharp  drop  in  the  output  of  evaporated  milk. 

Total  dried  milk  production  in  the  January  -  March  quarter  of  1952  was  up 
8  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1951.    A  substantial  increase  in 
dried  whole  milk  output  accounted  for  the  marked  rise  in  over-all  dried  milk 
production  in  the  Netherlands,  whereas  in  Australia, -Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  rise  was  attributed  to  the  higher  production  of  non-fat  dry  iiiilk  solids. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad.-  ' 

Copenhagen;-  Grazing  conditions  in  Denmark  at  present  are  favorable  and 
some  improvement  in  milk  production  is  indicated,  although  it  has  not  yet  reached 
last  year's  level. 
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The  iJafue: -While  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  outLreak  in  the  Netherlands 
apnearg  to  be  under  control,  nevertheless  its  effects  probably  vd.ll  be  reflftcted 
in  the  lower  mjlk  production  :^.n  the  first  hslf  of  1952. 

Paris? -With  some  Increaae  in  cow  numbers  in  France  and  an  excellent  feed 
supply,  production  of  dairy  products  in  1952  probably  will  be  higher  than  in  1951. 

Bonn; -  Steadily  increasing  cow  numbers  in  Western  Germany,  improved  breeding 
and  feeding  practices,  and  the  marked  abatement  in  foot-nnd-mouth  disease  are 
expected  to  result  in  higher  milk  production  in  1952,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

London; -Pastures  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  developing  well  and  are  reported 
to  be  providing  more  grass  t^ian  usual.    The  feed  situation  generally  has  been 
satisfactory  end  animals  are  well  fed,  although  purchased  concentrates  are  still 
rationed. 

Dublin;  -The  rationing  of  creamery  butter  in  Ireland  is  to  cease  on  July  4-. 
The  ration  has  remained  iinchanged  since  May,  194-9,  at  8  ounces  per  person  per  week, 
but  its  maintenance  at  that  level  necessitated  imports  in  1951  and  1952. 

Buepoe.  Aires; -Milk  production  in  Argentina  in  1952  is  expected  to  exceed 
last  year's.    Prices  are  high  and  are  expected  to  remain  encouraging. 

Sydney; -  Conditions  for  production  in  Australia  have  improved.    Pastures  in 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  are  recovering  rapidly  following  the  very  long 
drought  In  those  States.    Milk  production  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole 
probably  will  come  close  to  last  year's  level, 

Wellington; -  Large  quantities  of  hey  and  silage  are  reported  in  New  Zealand, 
These  should  bring  cows  through  the  winter  in  average  condition,  unless  the  winter 
weather  is  more  severe  than  normally  expected. 

Ottawa ; -  Ample  concentrates  are  available  in  Canada.    Milk  production  in 
1952  should  increase  substantially  over  last  year.    It  is  generally  felt  that  most 
of  the  surplus  milk  will  go  in  to  butter  manufacture,  particularly  if  foreign 
markets  can  be  found  for  the  skim  milk  powder  that  will  be  manufactured  in 
conjunction  with  this  product. 

Washington; -  Pasture  conditions  recently  have  been  generally  better  than 
a  year  earlier.    With  continued  good  pasture  feed  supplies,  milk  production  for 
the  year  1952  probably  will  be  e^iout  il5  billion  pounds,  compared  with  '  . 
115.6  billion  pounds  in  1951. 


-  By  Regina  M.  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AOT)  CHEESE  PRODUCTION,  1951 

Cheese  Production  Shov/s  Slight  Farther  Increase; 
Butter  Production  Declines 

Cheese  production,  comhined  farm  and  factory,  in  the  22  major  producing 
countries  for  which  comparable  data  are  available  showed  a  slight  increase  in 
1951  over  1950*  but  was  about  3O  percent  greater  than  the  prewar  average.  The 
increase  over  195^  reflected  the  change  in  the  general  volume  of  milk  production 
which  was  slightly  more  than  maintained.    Farm  and  factory  butter  production  in 
1951*  on  the  other  hand,  declined  from  a  year  earlier,  and,  being  considerably 
less  than  it  was  prior  to  World  War  II,  raises  a  question,  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  a  recovery  to  prewar  levels.    Butter  production  in  the  21  countries  for 
which  comparable  estimates  are  available  declined  nearly  3  percent  from  195^ 
and  was  nearly  ik  percent  less  than  in  the  prewar  periodc    There  has  been  only 
a  gradual  shift  since  prewar  from  farm  to  factory  production  of  these  products 
in' reporting  countries. 

Cheese  .  ,  .  • 

Maintained  or  increased 'cheese  production  in  1951       compared  with  195O 
was  reported  in  I3  countries.    This  was  generally  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  this  product,  reflecting  in  part  the  shortage  and  high, price 
of  meats  and  an  anticipated  increase  in  export  demand.    In  some  countries  it 
reflected  a  relatively  low  ceiling  price  for  fluid  milfe  or  a  condition  of  milk 
surplus.    The  decline  in  cheese  production  in  the  other  9  reported  countries 
itfas  generally  moderate  and  reflected  a  decline  in  milk  production  in  most  of 
them.    The  widespread  production  of  this  product  on  farms  and  in  small,  non- 
reporting  plants,  as  practiced  in  a  great  many  countries,  makes  any  atten5)t  at 
a  world-wide  estimate  of  cheese  production  appear  inadvisable.  . 

♦  '  .         .  .  • 

The  estimate ai  of  cheese  production  shown  in  the  table  include  tl^t  made 
from  sheep  and  goats'  milk  as  well  as  from  cows*  milk,  from  skim  milk  as 
well  as  from  whole  milk,  and  in  most  cases  include  estimates  of  production  on 
farms. 
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Production  of  cheese  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  in  l951i  nearly 
all  of  which  is  made  in  factories,  declined  3  and  12  percent,  respectively, 
from  a  year  earlier.    Compared  \^ith  prewar,  production  in  the  United  States 
was  80  percent  greater,  while  production  in  Canada  was  ahout  28  percent  smaller. 

An  increase  in  cheese  production  was  fairly  general  throughout  Europe  in 
1951»  with  increases  of  9  percent  or  more  over  195^  reported  in  Denmark, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Greece,  Western  Germany,  and  Norwayo    The  greatest  decline 
among  reporting  countries  of  Europe  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  (-20^)  and 
Ireland  (•-29/^)  t  while  declines  of  6  percent  or  less  were  reported  for  Switzerland, 
^  and  Austria*    Increases  over  the  prewar  average  were  also  fairly  general,  and, 
of  the  countries  reported,  only  Austria,  Belgium  and  Greece  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered  their  .prewar  volume.    Large  increases  in  cheese  production  over  pre- 
war in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway  reflect  a  major  shift  in  milk 
utilization  from  butter  to  cheese  in  those  countries. 

Among  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  1951  declines  from  1950  occurred 
in  Australia  and  Argentina,    Preliminary  data,  indicating  a  decline  in  New 
Zealand,  may  be  revised  upward  later.    Increases  were  reported  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Uruguay.  Compared  with  prewar,  however,  all  reporting  countries 
south  of  the  equator  showed  significant  increases* 

Butter 

The  decline  in  butter  production,  which  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
such  important  milk  producing  countries  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Argentina  and  Australia,  was  due  to  several  factors. 
They  include  the  increased  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  other  whole  milk  products, 
the  increased  use  of  butter  substitutes,  uncertainties  relative  to  export 
markets  and  prices,  controls  affecting  milk  utilization  and  prices  of  this 
product  in  some  countries,    With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the  sharpest 
increases  occurred  in  countries  which  are  usually  on  a  net  import  basise 
Total  v/orld  butter  production,  including  ghee,  is  estimated  at  8,200  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  about  1  percent  from  the  revised  estimate  of  8,300  million 
pounds  in  195^'-^    This  represents  a  decline  of  about  I5  percent  from  the  estimated 
prewar  total  of '9»600  million  pounds. 

The  1951  estimate  of  world  production  of  butter  in  addition  to  the  estimates 
for  the  22  reported  countries,  includes  estimates  of  production  based  largely 
on  indicated  changes  in  other  countries  or  groups  of  countries  for  which 
information  is  incomplete  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  rough  approximation  only* 
World  total- estimates  include  allowances  for  the  production  of  such  butter- 
type  products  as  ghee  (made  from  buffalo  cows'  milk  in  India,  Turkey,  Egypt  and 
other  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  countries)  and  samneh  (."clarified  butter,"  made 
largely  from  sheep'p  milk  in  Syria  and  possibly  other  Middle  Eastern  countries) 
as  it  seemed  impracticable  to  make  separate  estimates  for  these  products. 
The  annual  production  of  ^ee  is  estimated  at  from  1  to  2  billion  p6unds^ 
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In  North  America,  the  decline  in  United  States  and  Canadian  "butter  pro~ 
duction  of  over  11  and  1  percent,  respectively,  accounts,  for  most  of  the 
decline  from  1950  on  this  continent*    Mainly  because  the  United  States  pro- 
duction in  1951  was  only  tv;o  thirds  of  the  prewar  average^  butter  output  in 
North  America  in  1951  w^s  approximataly  "JO  percent  of'  prewar* 

In  South  America,  an  estimated  decline  of  over  11  percent  from  195^ 
was  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  sharp  declines  in  the  Argentine,  in 
Brazil,  both  the  result  of  serious  drought,  and  in  Venezuela,  v/ere  less  than 
offset  by  increases  in  Peru,  Colombia  and  Ecuador©    Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  growth  in  South  American  dairying,  1951  butter  production  was  somewhat 
greater  than  in  prewar  years,  hov;evere 

In  Europe,  1951  butter  production  is  believed  to  be  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  a  year  earlier.    Declines  which  occurred  in  such  traditional 
exporting  countries  as  Densiark  (-6        the  Netherlands  (-11  ^)  and  Sv/eden 
(-2  f))  and  in  the  occasional  exporting  countries  of  Ireland  and  Norway  v;ere 
more  than  offset  by  increases  in  a  number  of  butter-importing  countries, 
including  all  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Finland,  Spain  and  Greeceo    In  Europe 
total  butter  production  in  1951  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  less  than  just 
prior  to  World  \^ar  II  although  the  decline  has  not  been  as  great  as  that  in 
North  Ametica* 

In  Africa,   the  only  country  for  v.'hich  comparable  data  are  available  is 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  v-here  total  production  increased  8  percent  from  1950* 
Since  production    in  other.  South  African  dairy  areas  including  such  countries 
as  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Ethiopia  probably  did  not  change  significantly,  1951 
butter  production  on  this  continent  may  have  increased  about  5  percent  from 
1950.    Butter  production  in  Africa  is  believed  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
before  the  war© 

While  estimates  of  butter  production  in  Asia^  like  those  for  Africa, 
are  subject  to  considerable  errors  useful  information  is  available  for  India, 
Turkey,  Syria  and  a  few  other  countriesn    A  significant  increase  over  195^ 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter  (including  ghee)  was  reported  for  India, 
the  largest  single  producing  country  on  this  continento    An  appreciable  increase 
also  occurred  in  Turkey^  which  country  probably  racks  next  to  Asiatic  Eussia 
in  importance  in  Asia's  dairy  production,    V/hile  sharp  declines  occurred  in 
Syria,  Israel  and  other  nearby  areas  as  a  result  of  drought  in  1951 >  production 
in  these  areas  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  offset  the  increases  in  India  and 
Turkey,    Accordingly,  a  slight  increase  in  1951  over  1950  probably  occurred* 

Outlook 

Total  milk  production  in  the  principal  reporting  countries  in  1952  is 
expected  to  be  fairly  well  maintained  or  to  decrease  only  slightly*  Increases 
over  1951  s-ro  expected  in  New  Zealand,  Western  Germany,  and  France^  Slight 
increases  are  expected  in  Canada,  Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom  smd  some 
recovery  in  milk  production  is  expected  in  Australia,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  if 
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weather  conditions  return  to  normal.     In  general  the  rate  of  expansion  is 
being  checked  however,  "by  intjreasing  fertilizer,  feed,  laTDor,  and  marketing 
costs,  opportiinities  for  i-elatively  greater  returns  from  other  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  enteri^risea  and  the  necessity  of  diverting  milk  to  lower 
price-class  uses  as  fluid  milk  iiae,rkets  "become  satiBfiedo    Production  is 
expected  to  be  no  greater  in  1952  and  possible"-  less  in  the  United  States, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands ^  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africao    The  gradually  increasing  use  of  milk  for  direct  consumption,  however, 
is  apt  to  result  in  slightly  smaller  supplies  for  industrial  use.  While 
some  decline  in  cheese  production  is  ejqpected  in  Canada,  Austria  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  most  of  any  decline  in  industrial  milk  utilization  is  expected 
to  affect  butter  and  little  or  no  decline  in  the  output  of  cheese  is  antici- 
pated for  1952, 

Countries  expecting  maintained  or  increased  cheese  production  are  Denmark, 
France,  Western  Germany}  Norv/ay  and  Finlaudo    rlecovery  sometime  in  1952  is 
expected  in  Australia,  Argentina  and  Brazils 

A  slight  further  decline  in  butter  pro6.uction,  among  major  reporting 
countries,  is  anticipated  for  l952e    Probable  further  declines  in  the  United 
States,  Denmark,   the  Netherlands,  Sx^reden,  Noniray  and  the  United  Kingdom  may 
more  than  offset  expected  increases  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Austria,  France, 
Western  Germany  and  the  possible  recovery  in  Australia,  the  Argentine  and 
Brazil. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics-,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports^ 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFICE  OF  FOReiGNf  A<3  RfCU  LTCI  RAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  5i;AtES  QEPARTMEUT  OF  AG RICU LTD R E 
WASHINGTON^  O^C,  • 


FD  5-52  '  Kay  26,  1952 

MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION  IN  Fx^II.CIPAL  PRODUCI^JG  COUNTRIES  IN  1951  i/ 

Total  1951  milk  production  in  the  14  major  milk  producing  countries  for 
which  comparable  utilization  data  arv^  available  was  less  than  1  percent  greater 
than  a  year  earlier,  although  it  was  nearly  8  percent  greater  than  the  prewar 
average.    The  increase  over  prevrar  was  accomplished  vdth  about  5  percent  fewer 
cows. 

For  the  first  tine  since  V7orld  V/ar  II  a  decline  in  irdlk  production  was 
fairly  general  among  the  major  dairy  product  exporting  coxintries,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Zealand,    Faced  vdth  growing  feed,  labor  and  marketing  costs 
relative  to  milk  and  dairy  product  returns,  with  relatively  higher  net  returns 
from  beef,  pork  and  other  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  enterprises,  the 
increasing  rate  of  milk  production  was  generally  checked  or  reversed.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  an  important  deterrent  in  several  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  and  tended  to  intensify  the  decline  in  milk  production  late  in  1951, 
especially  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,    Sv/edish  production  also  declined, 
1951  production  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  Stetes  was  only  slightly  less  than 
in  1950  but  7  and  11  percent  more,  respectively,  than  prewar. 

Milk  production  increases  in  European  countries  were  found  principally 
among  those  usually  on  a  net  in-.port  b'^.sis  for  dairy  products,  where  subsidies, 
protected  markets,  and  other  incentives  tended  to  encourage  domestic  production, 
especially  for  fluid  use,    ^ven  here  opportunities  for  relatively  greater  returns 
from  other  livestock  enterprises,  increased  costs  relative  to  dairy  returns 
and  the  necessity  of  diverting  mdlk  to  lower  price-ciass  uses  is  already  tending 
to  check  further  expansion.    In  most  of  these  countries,  uncertainties  of  the 
export  markets  and  competition  with  low  cost,  surplus  producing  countries  have 
tended-  to  discourage  production  beyond  local  needs.    Significant  increases  in 
1951  occurred  in  V/e stern  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland  and  slight  increases 
in  Belgium,  Austria  and  Norway,    Production  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  4  percent 
less  than  in  1950  but  considerably  greater  tiian  prev.far. 

In  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  severe  drought  in  1951  was  probably  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  a  general  production  decline  from  a  year  earlier. 
Most  seriously  affected  were  Australia,  v;here  hot,  dry  weather  in  eastern 
coastal  States  destroyed  pastures,  and  grass  fires  reduced  the  numbers  of  dairy 
stock;  Argentina,  where  important  dairy  areas  were  seriously  affected  during 

statement  relates  almost  exclusively  to  cows' mdlk 
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most  of  the  spring  and  summer  growing  season;  and  Brazil,  where  drought 
sharply  reduced  milk  production  in  important  central  and  southern  States, 
The  most  notable  exception  was  New  Zealand,  where  moisture  and  growing 
conditions  were  so  good  that  much  of  the  grass  grew  rank  and  intermittent 
rains  made  necessary  a  larger  than  usual  conversion  to  silage.    Here,  1951 
production  was  about  6  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  further 
increase  is  expected  in  1952, 

The  general  trend  toxrards  relatively  greater  utilization  for  fluid  milk 
and  cream  was  continued  in  most  countries,    ibcpanding  urban  populations, 
characterized  by  large  numbers  of  children,  fairly  well  maintained  incomes, 
a  recognised  general  improvement  in  fluid  milk  quality,  together  with  Government 
supply  and  price  controls  or  production  incentives  have  combined  to  serve  as 
a  further  inducement  to  this  trend.    It  has  been  augmented  by  an  increase  in 
the  delivery  of  milk  to  plants  and  the  expansion  of  commercial  dairy  herds  in 
or  near  urban  railksheds.    Over  41  percent  of  all  inilk  produced  was  used  for 
domestic  milk  and  cream  compared  with  about  40  percent  in  1950  and  less  than 
34  percent  during  the  prewar  period.    The  increase  in  fluid  consumption  has 
been  somewhat  greater  than  the  total  increase  in  milk  production. 

The  decline  from  1950  in  the  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  in  1951  just  about  equalled  the  increased  use  in  fluid  milk  and  cream. 
This  reflects  the  generally  greater  returns  and  expanding  markets,  both  domestic 
and  export,  for  whole  milk  products.    Declines  were  noticeable  in  such  important 
exporting  countries  as  Australia,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  while  slight  to 
moderate  declines  occurred  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Canada,    The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  also  recorded  sharp  declines.    With  the  exception  of 
New  Zealand,  where  utilization  increased  about  8  percent,  the  sharpest  increases 
occurred  in  butter-importing  countries.    About  35  percent  of  all  milk  produced 
in  1951  was  used  in  the  production  of  butter,  compared  with  over  36  percent  in 
1950  and  nearly  46  percent  in  the  prewar  period. 

The  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  production  of  cheese  increased  at  about 
the  same  relative  rate  as  the  increase  in  milk  production  and  the  percent  of 
milk  used  in  the  production  of  the  product  in  1951,  slightly  over  10  percent, 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  year  earlier.    About  8  percent  of  the  milk  was 
used  for  cheese  in  the  period  just  prior  to'  the  war. 

There  appears  litt]e  relationship,  among  countries,  between  the  change  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  used  for  cheese  and  exports  of  this  product,  Denmark, 
an  important  exporter,  records  the  greatest  increase  over  1950  and  prewar, 
while  Belgium,  an  important  importing  market,  shows  the  second  greatest  per- 
centage increase  over  1950  in  the  amount  of  milk  so  used.    Increases  in  those 
2  countries  and  in  Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Norv/ay,  France  and  New 
Zealand  slightly  more  than  offset  declines  in  Switzerland,  an  important  exporter, 
Sweden,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia  and  others  of  the  14  countries 
included  in  this  comparison. 
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The  quantity  of  milk  used  in  canned  and  dried  milks  and  other  uses  in 
1951  accounted  for  about  6,4  percent  of  the  total  milk  produced,  and 
represented  an  increase  of  about  6  percent  over  the  quantity  used  in  1950. 
Compared  vd.th  prewar  estimates,  however,  the  development  of  condenaery-drying 
operations  has  been  significant,  representing  an  increase  of  55  to  60  percent. 
The  greatest  quantitative  increases,  in  the  countries  compared,  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Western  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Australia 
and  France, 

While  an  accurate  separation  of  these  data  is  not  possible,  it  appears 
that  the  increase  in  milk  used  for  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  compared 
with  prewar,  has  been  great,  while  the  increase  over  1950  has  been  relatively 
small.    The  data  for  "other  uses"  v^ich  include  a  large  percentage  for  dry 
whole  milk  and  milk-base  dietetics  suggest  a  steady  increase  in  the  production 
of  these  products  in  most  countries  equipped  with  drying  facilities.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  growing  world  trade  in  these  products. 

The  quantity  of  milk  fed  to  calves,  like  the  quantity  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  consumed  on  "farms,  has  remained  fairly  steady,  but  the  percentage  of 
production  represented  has  declined  from  nearly  8  percent  before  the  war  to 
about  7  percent  in  recent  years.    The  rate  of  milk  feeding  per  calf  has  shown 
a  moderate  tendency  to  increase. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports,  x~      •  • 
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FOREIGN  AQRIGULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OrriO^  Of  FOPt$iGH  AX? Rf CULTURAL  R£LATiONS 
VNlt€0  STATES  tJ€PAE?T:J^^NT  OF  AQ-frttSrOLTURE: 
WASHINGTON;  o.c,  .  I 


May  5,  1952 


V/OELD  C01TSITI-?TI0N  TRS^^DS  la  Ml 


Consumption  of  fluid  ir.ilk  and  dairy  products  (v;hole  milk  equivalent 
basis)  per  person  in  principal  countries  shov/ed  some  gain  in  195^  over  19^9 
"but  the  Quantity  is  still  5  percent  "below  the  prewar  level.  Notwithstanding 
an  increase  of  almost  8  percent  in  total  milk  production  in  these  same 
countries,  the  increase  in  population  has  lowered  the  per  capita  intaice. 

The  lo^^rer  per  capita  consumption  on  a  fat  "basis  represents  a  decline 
of  nearly  one-fourth  in  "butter  consurption  v;hereas  fluid  milk  and  cheese 
eonsumption  has  risen  resulting  in  actually  an  increase  in  consuniption  of 
milk  solids~not~fat.     Thus,  despite  the  lov-rer  rate  of  total  milk  and  dairy 
products  consuETotion  as  eripressed  in  whole  milk  equivalent,  consumers  in 
most  of  these  countries  o"btained  greater  nutritive  value  from  dairy  produc ts 
in  post^^fa^  than  in  prewar  years.     These  countries  are  expected  to  continue  the 
trend  tovrard  utilizing  move  of  their  milk  supplic-.s  in  whole  milk  products 
and  less  as  "butter  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

Aside  from  the  general  increase  in  milk  production  in  this  group  of 
18  countries  the  most  consistent  shift  in  patterns  h^s  "been  toward  the 
production  and/or  consumption  of  more  cheese.     Only  in  Austria  and  G-reece 
v/as  less  cheese  loroduced  cr  consumed  and  here  "basic  disruptions  altered 
the  pattern.     While  the  per  capita  consum:Ttion  of  "butter  is  now  signifi- 
cantly lov/er  than  prewar  in  a  n'omber  of  important  consuming  countries, 
nota"bly  the  United  States,  Canada,  Denmark,  Germany,   the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  Kingdom,   that  pattern  is  "broken  '^oy  the  reverse  situation  in 
Belgium.,   Ireland,  S^-'eden  and  New  Zealand, 


Pre-nared  "by  Louis  M,  Smith,  "based  in  part  on  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Reports, 
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OUTLOpy  AMD  SUl->jlRY 

Recent  developnients  in  the  ixe:>d.can  dairy  industry  indicate  an  upv;ard  trend 
in  rroduction  and  show  prospects  for  a  :iarked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
output.    The  industry  has  definitely  emerged  from  the  period  01  decline  and 
slov;  recovery  v.liich  follov/^d  the  outbreak  01  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Deeenber 
194^  and  th-e  outlook  is  nov;  for  a  more  rapid  expansion  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore.    Among  the  developm^nit s  2h>oiriting  in  the  direction  of  increased  pro- 
duction are:     (l)  a  new  interest  in  enJ.arginfi;  herds  on  the  part  of  iair^TTien  in 
the  chief  producinr:  districts;  (2)  herd  Lnprovement  through  t.ie  importation  of 
good  sires  and  through  a  begim'iing  of  the  practice  of  artificial  insemination; 

(3)  the  grantirf-:  of  special  goverrimental  credits  for  dairy  prcdiiction;  and 

(4)  the  buildin.f!-  of  nev/  plants  for  pasteuri^.irig  and  processing  m-Jlk,    At  the 
sam.e  time,  effoi-ts  are  being  made  to  Improve  the  quality  of  milk  supply  in 

the  principal  consuming  centers,    Am.ong  these  ni^y  be  mentioned:     (l)  the  enact- 
ment for  the  fi:-'3t  time  in  several  cities  of  regulations  requiring  the 
coK;pulsory  pasteuri::ation  of  milk;  (2)  plans  no\\  being  developed  for  improving 
milk  transportation  facilities  and  (3)  the  recent  cstablishr.:ent  of  a  private 
association  of  mill-:  producers  for  t.hc  purpose  of  guaranteeing  trie  purity  of  the 
product  sold  by  iti-  members. 


Prepared  in  the  Lij- stock  and  V/ool  Division,  OFAR,  and  based  upon  information 
supplied  by  Ana  il,  Gomez, 


The  predomiriatinr^  ds.iry  breed  in  Mexico  is  the  Holntein^  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  grade  cows  in  the  countr-y  being  of  this  breedo  Other 
breeds  of  some  significance  are  the  3ro>;n  Sv/iss  a.nd  the  Jersey.,    Tiie  m,ost 
important  dairy  district  in  the  country  is  the  Mexico  City  milkshed  with  a 
dairy  cattle  poDulation  of  about  75,000  head  and  a  production  of  about  one 
million  pounds  of  milk  per  day.    Other  important  dairy  districts  include: 
the  Jalisco-Michoacan  district,  the  Monterrej'-  m.ilkshed^  the  state  of 
Chihuahua^,  the  Queret.-ro-Gruanajuato  district,  the  state  of  Veracruz,  and  the 
state  of  Chiapas 

The  most  prevalent  cattle  disease  in  the  leading  dairy  districts  of 
Mexico  are  bruc^llosi.s^  nastiti.s,  and  tubercu.losi  s ,    Although  considerable 
progress  lias  been  made  in  the  camipaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  little 
improvement  has  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  brucellosis  or  mastitis.    In  the 
sub-tropical  districts  of  the  country,  ti,ck  fever  '••ccounts  for  considerable 
losses  among  dairy  cattle^ 

The  dairy  industry  of  Mexico  is  principally  a  pasture  industry,  except 
for  areas  close,  to  Mexico  City  and  other  major  consuming-  centers.     In  the 
Mexico  City  milkshed,  the  feeds  m.ost  commonly  used  are  alfalfa,  corn  fodder, 
wheat  bran,  and  oilseed  cakes  and  meals.     Production  per  cov;  is  estimated  at 
about  IS  pounds  per-  day  in  the  Mexico  City  mdlkshed  and  probably  does  not 
exceed  ].l  pounds  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Total  consumption  of  cow' s  milk  in  Mexico  is  estimated  at  about  155  pounds 
per  capita  a  year,  or  less  than  20  percent  of  United  States  consumption.  It 
is  higher  than  this  average  among  the  urban  popul'ition  and  almiost  negligible 
in  rural  areas,    Approximic  tely  43  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  milk  consumed 
in  Mexico  City, is  pasteurized  at  the  present  time.    According  to  regulations 
in  force,  the  total  supply  of  the  city  must  be  pasteurized -after  March  8,  1952. 
It  is  reported  that  since  that  date,  al]  milk  censumLod  in  the  district  is  being 
pasteurized  with  the  exception  of  185,000  to  225,000  pounds  coming  from  very 
small  producers  vrho  do  not  have  facilities  to  pasteurize.    Other  cities  where 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  milk  is  eastuerised  include:    Iicnterrey,  Hermo- 
sillo,  Torreon,  and  Mexicali  with  over  90  percent^  and  Chihuahus,  Ciudad 
Juarez  and  Fiedras  Negras  with  from  75  to  90  percent. 

The  distribution  cf  milk  in  bottles  and  through  home  delivery  is  rapid.ly 
being  adopted  in  miany  of  the  larger  citi'-'s  of  Mexico,,     In  Mexico  City  the 
bulk  of  the  milk  consumed  is  sold  bottl'-^d  and  either  th.rougri  home  delivery  or 
through  milk  depots  and  other  stores ^    Outside  of  the  leading  consaming 
centers,  however,  the  system  of  dipping  from  a  large  can  into  the  consumer' s 
container  stiiJ.  prevails  ^ 

Costs  of  milk  piroducti.on  have  risen  steadily  in  Mexico  duri.f,ig  the  past 
few  years.     The  increase  has  taken  place  in  practically  all  items  in  the  cost 
of  production,  including  feeds,  wages,  and  tiie  pri.ce  of  cattle^  Increasing 
costs  in  the  Federal  District  are  gradually  causing  a  movement  of  producers  in 
the  Mexico  City  milkshed  away  from  the  District  and  tov/ard  more  favorable  areas. 
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The  Mexican  Gtoveranient  is  promoting  this  moverient  through  the  granting  of 

credits  for  the  expansion  of  dairy  production  in  the  Deriphery  or  outside 

of  the  present  jnilkshed*  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  triple  the  present 

supply  of  nilk  for  Mexico  City. 

The  bulk  of  the  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  consumed  ih  Mexico  is 
supplied  by  three  local  plants.    In  the  case  of  porjdcred  milk,  however, 
the  country  still  depends  on  imports  for  nearly  80  percent  of  its  require- 
ments.   Impc.rts  of  povjdered  milk  exceeded  2c4  million  dollars  in  1951,  1/ 

Consumption  of  butter  is  extremely  lovj  in  Mexico ,  being  ostim.ated  at 
less  than  four-tonths  of  a  pound  per  year  per  capita s    Outside  of  Mexico 
City  and  a  fevj  of  the  larger  centers,  butter  consumption  is  insignificant. 
Total  production,  including  factory  and  farm  butter,  is  estimated  at  about 
11  million  pounds  per  year.    Imports  of  this  coiiimodity  are  negligible e 

Production  of  cheese  in  the  country  takes  place  largely  on  farms <  Of 
a  total  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  53  million  pourds  a  year,  not  m.ore 
than  5o7  million  pounds  represent  factory  productiotu    Farm  production 
includes  a  variety  of  cheeses  tj-pical  of  the  various  regions  of  the  country. 
Factory  production  is  limited  largely  to  Cheddar  and  process  cheese*  Imports 
in  1951  vjere  under  1»1  million  pounds  and  represented  chiefly  process  cheese  ' 
from  the  United  States  and  European  cheeses,  principally  from  the  Netherlands, 
Si'VitKcrland ,  Denmark,  and  Italy-v 

Ice  cream  production  in  1951  is  estimated  at  ?bout  2.75  million  gallons 
for  the  country  as  a  v;hcle.    This  production  is  centered  largely  in  Mexico 
City,  vjith  an  output  of  over  1,25  million  gallons,, 

Tht;  price  of  fluid  milk  in  Mexico  has  been  establis'ced  officially  at 
from,  about  8.7  to  10.9  cents  per  quart,  depending  on  grade  and  place  of 
delivery,    a  group  of  fifteen  of  the  leading  dairies  have  obtained  an 
exemption  from  the  price  regulations  and  are  selling  their  product  at  from 
10,3  to  16,4  cents  per  quart,  home  delivoredo    Prices  for  condensed, 
evaporated  and  powdered  milk  are  also  regulated  by  law,  but  those  for  butter, 
cheese  and  ice  crefim.  are  fre.jly  cjstablished.    Prices  for  dairy  products  have 
follo.'od  the  steady  upward  trend  in  food  prices  vjhich  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years, 

PRINCIPAL  D;u:RY  DISTRICTS 

The  principal  milk-producing  districts  of  Mexico, -(Sec  map  on  follow- 
ing page), -in  the  order  of  tb.oir  importance,  are  as  follows:     (l)  the  Mexico 
City  milkshed;   {2)  the  Jalisoo-Mieiioacan  District;   (3)  the  Monterrey  milk- 
shed;  (4A)  the  Chihuahua  City-  CuBUhtoFiOe  District;  (d-B)  the  Ciudad  Juarez- 
Nuevo  Casas  Grandos  District;   (5)  the  Qucrotaro-Guanajuato  District;   ((VO  the 
Veracruz  City  milkshed;  (6B)  the  Tampico-Tup  an  District;  and  (7)  the  Chiapas 
/j?oao    A  brief  description  of  each  one  of  these  districts  and  an  indication 
of  the  volume  of  their  production  follows. 


1/  Appendix  Table  1  gives  the  average  value  of  the  pesos  in  United  States 
currency  froni  1940  through  1951» 
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Mexico  ^City  i-iilksh''id 

Tho  fluid  milk  consunGd  in  Mexico  City  is  produced  larrrely  vjithin  q 
radiU3  of  50  miles.    The  chief  centers  of  production  arc  located  rdthin  this 
radius  in  all  directions  except  directly  south.    The  total  quantity  of  fresh 
milk  consumed  daily  in  the  city  was  estimated  in  July  1951  by  the  Milk 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  at  about  1  million  pounds »     Of  this 
total,  it  is  reported  that  45  percent,  Was  produced  vjithin  thO  Federal 
District;  53  percent,  vjas  introduced  from  the  state  of  Tlexlco;  and  the 
remaining  2  percent,  ivas  brought  from  the  states  of  Pueblo,  Tlaxcalc,  and 
HidalgOe    According  to  the  records  of  the  Milk  Department,  the  milk  consum.ed 
in  the  city  is  supplied  by  1,500  farms  vjith  a  total  dairy  cattle  population 
of  about    75,000  head,  includijig  cove's,  calves  and  bulls,  S/ 

During  tho  dry  season,  and  particularly  during  the  ifionths  of  February 
and  March  when  tho  volame  of  production  is  at  its  lowest,  milk  comes  into 
Mexico  City  from,  far  more  distant  areas.    In  some  instances,  the  distance 
over  which  milk  is  transported  extends  to  125  to  155  miles  by  road. 

The  Mexico  City  area  is  important  also  as  a  producer  of  butter  and 
cheese.    The  cream  for  tlie  manufacture  of  butter  is  not  produced  within  the 
milkshed  but  is  broa{;;ht  from  other  districts.     Cheese  production  is  limited 
to  process  cheese  made  from  cheese  brought  from  outside  the  milkshed. 

Jalisco-Michoacan  District 
 „_ — . — . 

This  district  comprises  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 'of  Jalisco 
(including  principally  the  areas  surrounding  Guadalajara,  Lagos,  Ocotlan, 
and  La'Barca)  aM  the  northern  part  of  Michoacan  (including  Jiquilpan,  La 
Piedad,  SahUayo,  and  Zamora).    It  supplies  the  fluid  m.ilk  requirements  of 
Guadalajara,  the  second  largest  city  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  needs' of  about  a 
dozen  processing  plants.    There  are  tvjo  large  plants  in  the  district,  one 
at  Ocotlan  and  another  at  Lagos  de  More;io,  producing  condonsed,  evaporated, 
and  pov'jdored  riiilk,,    In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  plants  pro- 
ducing cheese,  butter,  ice  croai:i,  and  ca jeta  (milk  candy).    Mexico  City  is 
the  market  for  the  bulk  of  the  processed  milk  as  well  as  for  part  of  tho 
butter  and  cheese  produc-fcion  of  this  district. 

There  is  no  information  on  the  total  number  of  dairy  cov;3  in  the 
district  but  it  is  reported  that  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  years.    The  rise  in  cov;  numbers  has  been  encouraged  both  by 
the  increased  consumption  of  fluid  m.ilk  in  Guadalajara  and  by  the  demand  of 
milk  for  processing.    No  statistics  are  available  on  total  milk  production 
in  the  district.    Unofficial  sources  estimate  the  average  daily  consumption 
of  the  various  processing  plants  in  the  district  at  about  227,000  pounds. 
In  addition,  about  250,000  pounds  are  consum.ed  daily  as  fluid  milk  in  the 
city  of  Guadalajara. 

2/  Appendix  TaDTc~lA  gives  number  of  dairy  farms,  number  head  of  cattle, 
and  daily  milk  production  in  the  Mexico  city  milkshud. 


Monterrey  nilkshed 


The  area  surrounding  Monterrey  supplies  this  city,  the  third  lar^-est 
in  TIsxico,  vdth  appro xir.ately  185,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day.    It  also 
suppliiSs  ten  processing  plants  located  within  the  city  produGin.3  chiefly 
butter,  cheese,  a.'id  ice  crearti.    These  plants  consunie  approxir.ately  100,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,    A  large  proportion  of  the  rdllc  used  by  the  process- 
ing plants,  hov/ever,  consists  of  goat's  milk.    It  is  reported  tnat  at  least 
half  of  the  nilk  used  for  butter  and  cheese  production  is  roat's  milk. 

Chihuahua 

Production  of  rall-z  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua  is  centered  larcely  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  area  surrounding  Cuauhtenoc  and  Chihuahua 
City.    In  addition  to  supplying  the  fluid  milk  consumed  in  Chihuahua  City, 
estifiated  at  about  50,000  pounds  per  day,  the  district  supplies  a  number 
of  cheese  factories*    Tiiere  are  12  cheese  factories  in  Cuauhtemoc  and  one 
in  Chihuahua  City.    The  tctal  quantity  cf  milk  consumed  by  these  13  plants  is 
estimated  to  average  about  70,000  pounds  per  day.    Both  the  milk  praducing 
and  cheese  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Cuauhetemoc  area  are  ovmed  and 
operated  by  a  colony  of  Mennonite  farmers  of  German  origin  who  emJ-grated 
from  Canada  to  Chihuahua  in  the  early  feventies. 

There  is  a  second  dairy  district  in  Chihuahua  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ciudad  Jusrez  and  Nuevo  Casas 
Grandes,    This  area  supplies  the  fluid  milk  requirements  of  Ciudad  Juarez, 
estimated  at  40,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  two  plants  located  in  the 
Morm.cn  colonies  near  Nuevo  Casas  Grandes,  producing  a  sm.all  quantity  of 
cheese  and  butter, 

Q,ueret:?ro-Guana  juato 

This  district  comprises  the  area  betv;een  San  Juan  del  Rio  and  Queretaro 
City  in  the  state  of  Q,uerstaro  and  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
state  of  Guanajuato.    It  adjoins  the  northern' pert  of  the  Jalisco-Michoacan 
districts    The  principal  centers  are  Irapu&to,  Silac,  San  I'liguel  Allende, 
Celaya,  Queretaro  and  San  Juan  del  Rio.    There  is  a  large  processing  plant 
in  the  citj'-  of  iiusretaro  producing  evaporated  milk.    This  plant  dravjs  its 
supply  from  as  far  v;est  as  Leon.    Part  of  the  district's  production  is 
shipped  to  the  processing  plant  at  Lagos  de  Horeno,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco. 
The  district  also  supplies  the  fluid  m.ilk  requirements  cf  Queretaro, 
Guanajuato,  L3on,  and  other  cities  located  voithin  the  two  states.  Production 
in  this  district  is  estiinated  at  from  135,000  to  180,000  pounds  per  day, 
used  partly  for  local  consuniption  and  partly  for  processing. 

Veracru:: 

The  area  surrounding  the  city  of  Veracruz,  and  extending  ^^est  to 
Ccrdoba  and  Orizaba  constitutes  the  principal  mdlk  producing  district  in 
the  state  of  Veracruz.    This  district  supplies  the  fluid  milk  consumed  in 


the  city  of  Veracruz,  estimated  at  about  110,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 

as  ivell  as  in  other  centers  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

Another  important  district  in  the  state  of  Veracruz  is  the  area  from  Poza 

Rica  north  to  Tampico,    The  chief  consuming  center  in  this  district  is 
Tarapico,  vjith  a  daily  intake  of  about  50,000  pounds, 

Chiapas 

This  district  includes  the  area  from  Arriaga  to  Ooozocu^utla  and 
Tuxtla  Gutierrez,    Total  production  is  estimated  at  about  70,000  pounds 
per  day  and  is  used  principally  in  the  production  of  a  type  of  cheese 
known  locally  as  que so  bola  de  Chiapas, 

Other  Districts 

Other  dairy  districts  of  some  importance  are  those  surrounding  other 
large  centers' of  population  such  as  Torreon,  with  a  daily  consumption  of 
80,000  pounds,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  about  40,000  pounds. 

In  Merida,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  Mexico,  consumption  of  fresh  milk 
is  very  lovj*     The  total  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  state  of  Yucatan  is 
estimated  at  only  3,000,  with  a  production  not  exceeding  35,000  pounds  per 
day.    The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  prevents  the  introduction  of 
fresh  miilk  from  other  ar6as  and  results  in  the  substitution  to  a  large 
extent  of  processed  milk,  chiefly  evaporated  and  powdered, 

DAIRY  CATTIE  POFUKaTIOM 

Cattle  numbers 

There  are  no  recent  official  statistics  on  the  number  of  milk  cows  in 
Mexico.     The  latest  estimate  available  is  for  1940  and  gives  the  total 
number  of  cows  milked  regularly  in  the  country  as  797,785,    The  1950  census 
data  are  not  expected  to  become  available  until  the  middle  of  1952o 

Information  obtained  from  unofficial  sources  would  indicate  that  there 
was  a  gradual  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers  in  Mexico  during  the  period  from 
1940  to  1946,    From  1947  to  1949,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shafp  decline  took 
place  in  the  cow  population,'  The  foot-and-mouth  epizootic,  which  broke  out 
in  Veracruz  in  December  1946,  reached  the  Mexico  City  milkshed  and  other 
areas  in  the  central  region  of  the  country  early  in  1947,    The  spread  of 
the  disease  resulted  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  milk  and  dual- 
purpose  cows  through  the  slaughter  program  instituted  in  an  effort  to 
eradicate  it.    Even  in  areas  where  the  slaughter  program  was  not  put  into 
effect,  such  as  the  Mexico  City  milkshed,  a  substantial  reduction  in  numbers 
took  place  as  a  result  of  the  slaughter  of  cows  which  had  gone  dry  after 
having  recovered  from  the  disease.    The  decline  in  the  milk  covj  population 
in  central  Mexico  from  1947  to  1949  as  a  result  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
is  estimated  at  approximately  30  percent.    Recovery  from  this  decline  vjas 
slow  in  starting.    Even  after  evidences  of  the  disease  had  disappeared  from 
the  area,  dairymen  viere  reluctant  to  replace  their  slaughtered  animals 
because  of  fear  that  the  new  animals  might  contract  the  disease.  Imports 
of  dairy  cattle  virtually  ceased  from  1947  to  1949, 


Since  the  Kiiddle  of  1950,  a  nev;  interest  is  evident  on  the  part  of 
dairymen  in  enlarging  their  herds.    This  has  been  done  through  bringing 
grade  and  high-grade  cows  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  through  a  ronev;al  of  imports  of  high-grade  and  purebred  heifers 
and  bulls.    Those  developments  reflect  confidence  in  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  campaign  in  the  near  future. 

The  only  district  for  which  an  estimate  of  the  present  dairy  cattle 
population  is  available  is  the  Mexico  City  milkshed.    As  stated  above,  this 
estimate  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  Milk  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,     According  to  this  estimate  the  total  dairy  cattle  population  in 
the  Mexico  City  milkshed  at  ijresent  is  approximately  75,000  head,  of  which 
about  31,600  are  located  in  the  Federal  District  end  41,000  in  the  state 
of  Mexico,    The  number  cf  milk  ooxis  in  the  entire  milkshed  is  estimated  at 
about  50,000. 

Breeds 

In  the  principal  milk -producing  districts  of  Mexico,  the  cov;  population 
consists  principally  of  a  cross  betiveen  the  native  cow  and  one  of  the  dairy 
breeds.     The  cows  range  from  lov/  to  high  grade,  V;ith  vory  few  purebreds. 
In  a  few  areas,  such  as  the  Mexico  City  milkshed,  the  breeding  up  of  dairy 
herds  has  proceeded  for  many  years.    High-grade  heifers  and  purebred  bulls 
have  been  im.portcd  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,    As  a  result,  several 
fine  herds  have  been  developed.    Outside  of  these  areas,  however,  milk  cov;s 
are  generally  low  grade.    In  3om.G  northern  districts  beef  types,  such  as 
Herofords,  are  used  for  milk  production,  and  in  southern  and  coastal  regions, 
most  of  the  milk  consumed  is  produced  by  the  common  or  "corriente"  cow. 

The  most  popular  dairy  breed  in  Mexico  is  the  Holstein,  known  locally 
as  Holandesa.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  80  percent  of  all  dairy 
cows  in  Mexico  are  grade  Holsteins,  15  percent  Brov/n  Sv^iss,  and  5  percent 
Jerseys.     There  is  an  insignificant 'number  of  Ayreshires  and  practically  no 
Guernseys.    In  the  Mexico  City  area,  the  proportion  of  Holsteins  is  believed 
to  bo  higher,  probably  90  percent,  with  Brovm  Stviss  and  Jerseys  following 
in  importance  in  that  order.    In  the  Jalisco-Michor.can  district,  the  second 
milk -producing  district  in  the  country,  about  75  percent  of  the  dairy  cows 
are  Holstein,  10  percent  Brown  Siviss,  and  2  percent  Jersey.    In  the  Monterrey 
district,  it  is  reported  that  Holsteins  do  not  adapt  themselves  well  to  the 
clim-'-ite  and  that  their  milk  production  is  consid  ":rably  less  than  in  colder 
districts.    The  most  common  dairy  cov;  there  seems  to  be  a  cress  between 
the  Holstein  and  the  Jersey.    Along  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Gulf  Coast, 
including  the  states  of  Veracruz,  Tabosco,  and  Yucatan,  the  Brown  Sv;iss  is 
found  in  larger  numbers  than  other  dairy  breeds.    It  is  frequently  crossed 
with  Zebu  and  with  Heist ein  stock. 


_  a  _ 


A  re.ctister  of  claiiy  breeds  is  kept  by  the  Direocion  General  of  the 
Ministry  of  Ap;ri culture  and  Animal  Industry,  but  it  is  reported  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  country  is  included  in  that 
rer?ister.     There  are  no  dairy  breeders'  associations  in  Mexico  at  the 
present  time. 

Iiapqrt s  pJ^__Gfrttle  o  f  dai^y  breeds 

The  improvement  of  cattle  for  dairy  production  in  Mexico  dates  back 
to  1870,  v;hen  the  first  importations  of  cattle  of  dairy  breeds  took  place. 
In  that  year,  a  few  Brcvm  &;j:ss  and  Jersey  cattle  arriV'jd  in  the  country c 
In  1872,  Holstein  cattle  Vjere  ii.iported  for  the  first  time.     These  importations 
vjere  both  from  Europe  and  from  the  United  States.    Importation  of  dairy  cattle 
was  su:;pended  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  in  1910  but  was  resurued 
about  ten  years  later.    Interest  in  dairy  cattle  improvement  was  further 
stimiulated  by  initiation  of  Annual  H:.tional  Livestock  Expositions  by  the 
Ministry  of  A.'jri culture  in  19E0c     The  years  1945  and  1946  are  sifjnificant 
as  those  uf  the  heaviest  importation  of  dairy  cattle  on  record.  Nearly 
12,000  head  arrived  during  those  tvjo  years,  of  vjhich  more  than  11,000  came 
from_  the  United  States  and  the  rerriaj-ndor  from.  Canadao  3/    The  outbreak  of 
foot-atid -mouth  disease  in  Dcscember  1946  caused  a  sharp  drop  in  dairy  cattle 
imports.    During  the  follovjing  three  years  the  number  of  head  imported  was 
under  4(^0  per  year^     The  outbreak  of  f oot-anu-m,outh  disease  also  resulted 
in  the  cancellation  of  the  annual  expositions.    It  is  not  expected  that  the 
latter  v;ill  bo  resumed  until  the  country  is  declared  free  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease . 

A  si,c?-flif icant  rise  in  dairy  cattle  imports  took  place  in  1950.  A 
total  of  lj379  iiead  arrived  that  year,  of  which  1,206  came  from  the  United 
States  and  162  from  Canada.    At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  increasin;^ 
interest 'on  the  pert  of  Mexican  dairymen,  particularly  in  the  Mexico  City 
milkahed,  in  improving  their  herds,    A  few  of  the  v,?eolthier  dairymen  in  the 
district  vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  registered  sires  and  high-grade 
Iieifers.     The  owner  of  one  of  tlie  best  dairy  herds  in  the  milkshed  recently 
im.ported  a  lot  of  40  heifers  from  Canada  at  a  price  of  about  500  dollars 
each,     Th'ese  heifers  were  shipped  by  rail  fromi  Canada  to  the  Mexican  border 
at  Laredo,  and  from  that  point  by  air  to  Mexico  City.     Transportation  costs 
amounted  to  110  dollars  per  animal.    It  is  reported  that  this  same  dairy 
has  just  completed  the  purchase  of  &n  AJ.l-Arr.erican  sire. 

Ar  t  i  f  i  c  i  a  1  i  n  s  e  m  i  n  a  t  i  o  ri. 

In  order  to  encourage  breed  improvoment  amx-ng  dairy  herds  in  Mexico, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  iUiimal  Industry  has  established  an  arti- 
ficial insemination  station  at  Palo  Alto,  just  outside  of  Mexico  City. 
The  work  was  started  in  November  1950  with  5  bulls.    At  the  present  tim^e 
there  are  13  Holstein  bulls  at  ti  e  station,  imported  from  Canada  and  from 
the  United  States,     The  age  of  tl.ese  bulls  ranges  from  five  to  six  years. 
The  finest  one  in  the  group  is  Raymondale  Yalta,  a  six-year  old  Holstein 
sire,  purciiased  in  Canada  last  year,  at  a  price  of  tv/elve  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  reported  that  this  bull  brought  the  highest  price  at  the  1946 
National  Exposition  of  Canada, 

y7"Secj  Appo"ndix  Table  2  giving  number  of  head  and  value  of  dairy  cattle 
imports,  by  country  of  origin,  fromi  1940  through  1951, 
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Since  the  initiation  of  ths  -^vork  of  this  station,  a  total  of  1,400 
cows  have  boen  inseminated.    Collections  of  SGr:icn  from  each  bull  are  limited 
to  once  a  xveck,    A  charge  of  $5,78  is  raade  per  cov;,  includin-  up  to  threo 
services , 

;'jrtificial  inscminetion  stations  havo  also  been  established  by  the  ' 
Ministry  in  Veracruz,  where  there  are  tlireo  Brown  Sv.'iss  bulls  in  service, 
and  in  Qiieret-; ro ,  7;ith  trjo  Jersey  bulls.    A  fourth  station  will  soon  be 
inaugurated  in  Torreon  :;ith  four  Holstein  sires. 

Although  the  scope  of  this  vjorh  is  still  small  compared  to  the  needs 
of  the  dairy  industry,  it  lias  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  stimulating 
interest  in  breed  improvement,    A  fev;  of  the  more  progressive  dairies  have 
already  started  the  use  of  ar'tificial  insemin-^ticn  with  their  own  sires » 
There  is  a  great  need  at 'the  present  time  for  trained  personnel  for  this 
v;ork.    To  meet  this  need,  the  National  Veterinary  School  started  a  course 
on  artificial  insemination  last  year  and  it  is  planned  to  send  a  fevj  men 
to  the  United  States  for  further  training. 

Size  of  herds 

Dairy  herds  in  the  Me.vico  City  milkshed  range  from  only  2  or  5  coivs 
to  about  1,000,    According  to  data  obtained  from  the  Mlk  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  average  size  of  herds  in  the  milkshed  is  49  head, 
including  coxvs,  calves  and  bulls.  4./    It  is  reported  that  the  minimum  size 
for  a  commiercial  dairy  farm  is  100  covjs.    Sinallor  herds  are  considered 
uneconomical  for  a  commiCrcial  dairy  and  are  found  only  on  farms  vjhere  the 
production  of  m.ilk  is  not  the  principal  source  of  income.    There  are  about 
fifteen  dairies  in  the  Mexico  City  milkshed,  -.vith  over  500  covjs  each  and 
only  one  with  as  many  as  1,000.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  large 
nuiriber  of  extremely  small  herds.    This  multitude  c-^  sm.all  producers  m.akes 
the  sanitary  supervision  of  milk  production  by  th'o  Ministry  of  Health  a 
very  dif-'icult  problem.     Of  the  total  of  1,513  dairy  farms  in  the  milkshed 
only  ^52,  or  17  percent,  are  registered  vjith  the  Ivlilk  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  as  required  by  lav;  cf  all  producers  supplying  m.ilk  to 
the  Federal  District,    This  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  dairy 
farm.s  accounts  for  35  percent  of  the  tot?l  number  cf  dairy  cattle  and 
produces  82  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  m.ilk  consumed  in' the  Federal 
District,    YJhile  the  average  number  of  cattle  {including  cotvs,  calves  and 
bulls)  in  registered  farms  is  239,  that  in  the  unregistered  farms  is  only  9. 

In  other  dairy  districts,  herds  are  generally  much  sm^aller  on  the 
average  than  in  the  Mexico  City  m.ilkshed.    In  the  Jalisco-Michoacan  district 
the  most  comjnon  size  of  herd  contains  from  30  to  40  h'j^ad.    The  average 
size  for  the  country  is  difficult  to  esti-ate  because  of  the  lack  of 
reliable  information  but  m.ost  sources  believe  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25  head. 


4/  Appendix  Table  1^^. 
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Foo t-r.nd-moiit h  d3. sgg so 

E-^ji'ly  in  1947,  most  of  the  d-^;iiy  hurds  in  the  Me"ico  City  milkshed 
wore  infectod  xvith  f oot-and-moiith  disoa^JG,    In  order  to  maintain-  a  supply 
of  milk  for  the  city,  it  wac  decided  not  to  slaughter  dairy  herds  in  the 
area  until  the  last  star;...  of  the  cmipnicA  against  the  disease.    The  program, 
vjas  to  start  slaughter  in  the  periphery  of  the  i.afccted  zone  anci  gradually 
v;or>:  towards  the  center  at  Muxico  City,    Th-  policy  of  all-out  slaughter 
was  later  changed  for  one  of  vaccination  and  slaughter,  which  called  for  the 
latter  only  in  cases  of  nevj  outbrea.t-S9    By  the  tiin-j  this  change  in  policy 
took  place,  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  virtually  disappeared 
from  the  Mexico  City  milkshed.     Losses  from  the  disease  are  ostim.atcd  at 
only  about  5  percent  for  adult  on^^js  but  as  high  as  50  percent  for  calves 
less  than  6  months  old.    Although  mortality  among  coxvs  vjas  low,  many  of 
those  which  recovered  wont  dry  or  declined  considerably  in  milk  production. 
There  v;as  also  a  high  percentage  of  abortions  resulting  in 'permanent 
sterility.    According  to  the  Director  General  of  Livestock,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  ccx/s  in  the  Mexico  City  mill:shed  either  died  as 
a  result  of  the  disease  or  were  slaughtered  becai.'se  of  a  decline  in  pro- 
duction after  recovering  from  itc     Th.e  losses  ivere  heavier  in  dairies  where 
the  cows  were  not  properly  fed  and  w'-^ere  sanitary  conditions  were  inadequate. 
By  t}ie  end  of  1948,  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  virtually  disapipeared  from 
the  Mr-^xico  City  iriilkshed,  although  a  fev;  minor  outbreaks  were  reported  during 
1949=     The  last  outbreak  in  the  area  occurred  in  October  1949. 

Other  diseases 

The  m.ost  prevalent  d:iseases  amon"  dai.ry '  cattle  in 'the  Mexico  City 
milkshed  at  the  present  tine  are  brucellosis,  mastitis,  and  tuberculosis. 
Recent  investigations  by  the  Livesi:ccl:  Division  of  the  Merdcan  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Anine 1  Inuustry  would  indicate  that  incidence  of  brucellosis 
is  as  high  as  65  percent  in  some  herds.    For  the  milkshed  as  a  whole, 
reliable  sources  place  it  at  from.  25  to  30  percent.     The  Milk  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  conducted  a  campaign  against  this  disease  in 
the  Mexico  City  milkshed  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  results  have  been 
negligible  largely  because  the  funds  allocated  have  been  insufficient  to 
carry  out  an  effective  pro  grain,    .-i  slight  improvement  is  reported  to  have 
take.a  place  during  the  past  y'-r>r,  but  brucellosis  is  still  the  most  prevalent 
dairy  cattle  disease  in  the  district o    Trials  were  made  recently  v;ith  strain 
19  vaccine  imported  f  rora  the  United  States  ])ut  a  vaccination  program  has  not 
been  developed  as  yeto 

The  second  most  serious  disease  a.mong  t.iie  dairy  cattle  population  of 
the  Mexico  City  milkshed  is  jiiastitis.    The  ijiciaence  of  mastitis  in  the 
district  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  percent.    The  Chief  of  the  Milk 
D€;partment  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  made  the  statemient  a  fevj  months  ago 
that  losses  to  dairymoji  in  the  mdlkshed  during  1950  from  brucellosis  and 
mastitis  exceeded  4  million  dollars. 
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Reports  froir.  the  I.!ilk  Department  indicc^.te  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  nade  in  the  '.lexico  City  milkshed  in  the  oradi option  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.    The  cafripai-c^n  against  this  disease  in  the  district  v/as 
started  tvventy-six  years  ago.    The  tuberculin  test  is  perforrr.od  twice  a 
year  in  registered  herds  from  vjhich  milk  is  sold  raw  and  once  a  year  in 
those  supplying  milk  to  the  pasteurizing  plants.    All  animals  giving  a 
positive  reaction  are  ordered  to  be  slaughtered,    A  recent  report  by  the 
Milk  Department  shews  that 'of  a  total  of  83,720  head  tested  during  the  16 
m.onth  period  from  March  16,  1950  to  July  16,  1951,  in  the  Mexico  City  mdlk- 
shed,  1,033  or  1,2  percent,  shov/ed  a  positive  reaction.    The  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  unregistered  herds  is  of  course  much  higher.    The  owners 
of  these  unregistered  herds  operated  outside  of  the  province  of  the  lav/ 
end  generally  do  not  comply  with  the  regulations  v/ith  respect  to  the 
tuberculin  test  or  vdth  other  regulations  concerning  the  production  and 
handling  of  milk.    As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  unregistered  herds 
com.prise  approximately  15  percent  of  the  dairy  cattle  population  in  the 
Mexico  City  milkshed. 

Little  information  is  available  cn  the  incidence  of  dairy  cattle 
diseases  outside  of  the  Mexico  City  mdlkshed.    It  is  generally  believed, 
however,  that,  v/ith  the  exception  of  a  fev;  well -managed  herds,  the  degree 
of  infection  in  other  districts  of  the  country  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
Mejd-co  City  milkshed. 

Parasites 

The  Me^dLco  City  milkshed  and  other  dairy  districts  located  at  high 
altitudes,  are  fairly  free  of  external  parasites,  except  for  lice  and  ear 
ticks.    On  the  other  hand,  severe  parasite  infestations  are  found  in  all 
the  tropical  areas  of  Mexico.    The  most  serious  parasite  in  such  areas  is 
the  fever  tick.    Efforts  at  eradication  through  dipping  in  arsenical  solutions 
have  been  largely  unsuccessful,    A  start  is  now  being  made  in  the  use  of 
gamaxane  which  it  is  hoped  v;ill  prove  more  effective.    The  Ministry  of 
Health  is  now  preparing  an  pjabitious  program  for  the  eradication  of  the 
fever  tick  in  all  the  tropical  areas  of  the  country.    It  is  plarjied  to 
submit  this  program  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  administration  which 
will  take  office  in  Decemiber  1952.    In  view  of  tho  extensive  infestations 
of  fever  ticks  in  the  lower- lying  dairy  districts,  dairymen  in  those ' districts 
have  tried  to  develop  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  resistant  to  tick  fever, 
usually  through  crossing  Brown  Swiss  v;ith  Zebu, 

Another  parasite  '.vhich  seriously  affects  dairy  cattle  in  the  tropical 
districts  of  Mexico  is  the  liver  fluke.    Infest- tions  of  flukes  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Jalisco-Michcaoan  district  and  in  the  G^ilf  coasts,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  humid  districts  of  Veracruz  and  Tabasco, 
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Tho  dDiry  industry  in  Mexico  is  principally  a  pasture ' industry , 
except  for  ar^ias  surrounding  the  major  consumption  centers.    In  the  Mexico 
City  mill'shod,  the  industry  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  continuously- 
stabled  herds.    In  areas  near  other  laajor  centers  of  consumption  herds  are 
largely  on  pasture  but  recoii^o  some  supplementary  feeding  of  concentrates 
every  day. 

A  typical  daily  ration  for  high-grade  dairy  cows  in  production  in  the 
federal  District  include::;  13  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay^  11  pounds  of  corn 
fodder,  4  pounds  of  wheat  bran^  and  2  pounds  of  oilseed  cake.     In  thc' 
Jalisco-Michoacan  district  herds  are  pastured  almost  continuously,  but  some 
prepared  feeds  and  grains  are  fed  all  year,  particularly  in  the  dry  season. 
The  prepared  mixes  used  in  that  region  include  oilseed  cakes  and  meals, 
garbanzos,  alfalfa,  wheat  bran,  and  molasses,.    It  is  reported  that  there 
is  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  dairymen  in  the  region  in  the 
use  of  such  m.ixeSo    One  of  these  is  prepared  ,and  sold  by  the  largest  milk 
processing  plant  in  the  region  as  a  means  of  stim.ulating  an  improvement  in 
feeding  practices,    A  beginning  is  also  being  made  in  this  district  in  the ' 
use  of  lime  peel  as  a  feed,    A  lime  processing  plant  located  at  Apatzingan, 
in  the  state  of  Michoacan,  is  shipping  44  tons  of  lima  peel  feed  to  the 
district  weekly.    In  the  Caauhtemoc  district  of  Chihuahua,  where  most  of 
the  cheese  and  butter  produced  iri  the  state  originates,  the  dairy  industry 
is  principally  a  pasture  industry.    In  dry  years 5  when  the  grain  crops  are 
poor,  6uoh  as  in  1950,  corn  stalks  art''  used  largely  for  forage  for  dairy 
cattle,  but  when  rainfall  is  abundant,  pastures  are  depended  upon  almost' 
exclusively  as  a  source  of  ",^eod.    In  the  area  surrounding  Chihuahua  City, 
it  is  customary  to  supplement  pasture  feediag  with,  grains  and  cut  alfalfa 
throughout  the  year, 

VOM'iE  OF  gRp.IXigriON 

Pro d_ii ction  pe_r  _c ow 

Average  milk  production  for  dairy  cows  throughout  Mexico  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  11  pounds  per  day,  based  on  a  365-day  year^  Production 
of  course  varies  considerably  from. '  di strict  to  district  and  fromi  herd  to 
horde    In  the  Mexico  City  milhshad,  where  some 'of  the  best  herds  are  found, 
production  per  cow;  ranges  from  11  to  27  pounds,  with  an  average  of  about 
18  pounds.    In  the  better  dairy  farms,  having  high-grade  Holstoin  cows  and 
good  m^nagem.ent  practices,  average  daily  production  for  the  herd  is  seldom 
below  23  but  does  not  often  reach  27  pounds  per  cow.     The  average  for 
individual  cows  is  of  course,  Liigher,  reaching  up  to  32  pounds  per  day<, 

The  average  length,  of  the  productive  life  of  ocvjs  in  the  Mexico  City 
milkahed  is  estim.ated  at  five  years.    Even  in  the  best  herds  the  period 
of  production  seldom,  goes  bc;yond  eight  years »     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
xvoll  under  five  years  in  t,hose  where  the  incidence  of  mastitis  and  other 
diseases  is  high.    The  average  lactation  period  is  from  9  to  10  months. 


Totql  output 

There  arc  no  recent  statistics  on  total  production  of  milk  in  Mexico. 
The  latest  eatinif^te  available  is  thut  contained  in  the  1'.140  Census  showing 
a  tct-.l  of  3  billion  pounds.    This  represents  total  pi-'oduotion  of  covj's 
milk,  including  not  only  that  consumed  as  fluid  mill:  but  also  that  used 
in  tl'.e  manufacturo  of  other  dairy  products.    This  production  allcvjs  a  per 
capita  annual  consum.ption  of  about  155  pounds,  only  19  percent  of  the 
United  .Gtates  intake  for  that  year  of  821  pounds,    j-.  lovfyi  r.roportion  of 
this  consumption  takes  place  in  urban  centers,    /j-cong  the  rural  population, 
milk  is  otill  considered  a  luxury. 

At  the  present  tlqie,  total  production  of  cow's  i.ilk  in  Mexico  is 
believed  to  be  from  10  to  15  percent  higher  than  in  1940,    Most  reports 
indicate  a  steady  upv/ard  trend  in  production  throui^hout  the  country  from 
that  time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  December  IwdG. 
The  spread  of  the  disease  to  central  Mexico  and  the  slaut'hter  co.mpaign 
initiated  against  it,  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in  m.ilk  production  in  this 
part  of  the  country.    Three  Important  milk-producinr;  centers  vjore  involved 
in  this  rleclin;;:    the  Mexico  City  milkshed,  the  Jalisco-MiChoacan  district, 
and  the  Querctaro-Guanajuato  district.    As  mentioned  above,  a  decrease  in 
milk  cow  numbers  of  about  oO  percent  is  beliex-od  to  have  occurred  in  this 
area  as  a  result  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.    The  decline  in  milk  output 
continued  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  disease  reached  the  area,  but 
by  the  middle  of  1951,  production  is  reported  to  have  slightly  exceeded 
its  previous  level. 

In  tlie  principal  dairy  districts  outside  of  the  area  affected  by  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  production  of  m.ilk  has  continued  its  steady  upw-.rd  trend 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chihuahua  district,  a 
severe  drought  there  durinr  the  past  tivo  years  has  brou^^.ht  about  a  sharp 
curtailment  in  milk  and  cheese  production. 

In  addition  to  the  prodiiction  of  cow* .Tr'dlk  rae'itioaed  above,  a  certain 
amourrb  of  (goat's  milk  is  produced  in  Mexico,  principally  in  the  northern 
states  of  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  San  Luis  Pctcsi,  and  Zacatecas,  and  in  a 
few  central  states  such  as  &iana juato " and  Michoacan,    There  ate  no 
statistics  ou.  production  of  goat's  milk  since  the  1940  Census,  which  showed 
a  total  of  370  .million  pounds  for  the  entire  country.    This  milk  is  used 
mainly  in  thc;  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and  a  ty^e  of  candy  known 
locally  as  ca jeta. 

d;jry  FROnuCTS 

I,    Fluid  Milk 

^'■*-«'    Con  sumption 

Data  on  the  consampticn  of  fluid  milk  arc  available  for  only  a  few  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  country.    Official  statistics  of  the  Direccion 
General  de  Estadistica  on  the  consumption  of  fluid  mill:  since  1940  in  the 
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Federal  District,  v;hich  includeuS  Mexico  City  and  adjacent  areas,  show  an 
upward  trend  up  to  a  peak  of  380  million  pounds  in  1945,  _5/    The  trend  was 
reversed  the  following  year  with  a  decline  to  350  million  pounds  in  1945, 
Thereafter,  total  consumption  in  the  District  rofnaiaed  below  previous 
levels  until  1950  when,  according  to  these  statistics,  a  nevj  record  of 
520  million  pounds  was  reached.     The  latter  represents  an  increase  of  74 
percent  over  the  reported  consumption  for  1949  of  300  million  pounds. 
Total  consLLmption  in  1951  dropped  to  approxii:iat ely  450  m.lllion  pounds » 

A  consux'^iption  of  520  million  pounds,  such  as  reported  for  the  Federal 
District  for  1950,  represents  a  daily  intake  of  1,4  million  pounds. 

Informed  trade  sources  are  generally  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  w. 

estimate  is  too  higho    As  mentioned  on  page  3,  the  records  of  the  Milk 

Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  show  a  daily  consumption  of  fresh  milk 

in  the  Federal  District  at  the  present  time  of  slightly  over  1  million 

pounds,  or  approximately  387  million  pounds  a  year.    This  is  believed  to  be 

the  best  estim.ate  available  of  consurapticn  of  fresh  milk  in  the  Federal 

District.    To  this  must  bo  added  approximately  150,000  pounds  per  day  of 

reconstituted  powderr:;d  milk,  giving  a  total  daily  consuifipt ion  of  fresh  and 

reconstituted  milk  of  about  lo2  million  pounds.    This  is  equivalent  to  an 

annual  consumption  of  about  -^ilO  million  pounds  or  a  per  capita  intake  of 

64  liters  per  year, 

■The  sale  of  reconstituted  milk  v/as  initiated  in  Mexico  City  early  in 
1947,  at  a  time  when  supplies  of  fluid  milk  were  particularly  short  as  a 
result  of  the  foot-and-mouth  epizootic,    Tnere  are  at  present  tvjo  plants 
reconstituting  powdered  m.ilk  ih  the  city„    Although  at  first  vjhole  poT/vdered 
milk, was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  thi.s  type  of 
m.ilk  has  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  nc'ifat  dry  rfiilk  solids, 'to  which 
vegetable  fats  are  added.    The  fats  used  arc  cc;Conut,  cottonseed,  peanut  or 
sesam.e,  coconut  being  usually  preferred. 

The  following  tabulation  shovjs  total  and  per  capita  Consumption  of  fluid 
milk  during  1950  in  a  few  of  the  leading  cities  of  Mexico,  other  than  Mexico 
City: 


Annual 

1950  Consumption 

1950  Population 

Per  Capita 

of  Fluid  Milk 

Number  of 

Consumotion 

1^000  pounds 

Inhabitants 

Pounds 

Guadalajara 

91,221 

379,401 

240 

Monterrey 

68,100 

330,012 

206 

Torreon 

29,022 

128,557 

225 

San  Luis  Potosi 

14,710 

126,601 

116 

Ciudad  Juarez 

14,117 

121,913 

116 

Veracruz 

39,158 

113,803 

345 

TajTipico 

20,714 

97,673 

211 

Chihuahua 

•  19,079 

86,796 

220 

Me xi call 

13,857 

64,701 

214 

Ti  jUcUia 

10,215 

60,740 

168 

Nuevo  Laredo 

8,683 

57,488 

152 

Matamoros 

8,172 

43,850 

186 

Mazatlan 

a/  5,971 

42,303 

118 

Reynosa 

2,497 

34; 212 

75 

Piedras  Negras 

3 , 314 

27,586 

120 

Guaymas 

1,816 

18,817 

98 

a/  1949  consumption. 
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The  lov;er  per  capita  consunption  in  Mexico  City  as  compared  vjith  many 
of  the  other  larger  cities  of  the  country  is  explained  largely  by  a  higher 
per  capita  intake  of  condensed,  evaporated,  and  po-;;dcred  milk,  A  large 
proportion  of  the  total  consumption  of  these  products  in  the  country  takes 
place  in  Mexico  City  both  for  infant  feeding  and  as  a  substitute  for  fresh 
milk  by  adults. 


B,  Extent  of  Pasteurization 


1,    Mexico  City 


Acnordinf:  to  a  report  of  the  Ililk  Department  of  the  I.!inistry  of  Health 
dated  July  23,  1951,  the  number  of  pasteurizing  plants  in  the  Federal  District, 
and  the  quantity  of  m.ilk  treated  at  such  plants  daily  on  that  date,  xvas  as 
f  ollovvs : 


Number  Quantity  of  Milk 

of  Handled  Dairy 

Plants  Pounds 

Public  plants                               9  370,000 

Private  plants                           _8  35,000 

Total                                    17  455,000 


The  public  plants  mentioned  above  are  not  government-owned  plants  but 
rather  private ly-ov/ned  plants  to  vjhich  dairymen  hot  having  their  ovm  plants 
may  bring  their  milk  to  be  pasteurized.    The  455,000  pounds  pasteurized  daily 
represent  43  percent  of  the  total  of  about  1  million  pounds  consumed  in  the 
Federal  District,    A  few  of  the  larger  public  plants  no'v  functioning  have 
a  capacity  to  treat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  they  are  noxv 
handling.    It  is  believed  that  the  combined  capacity  of  the  plants  novi/ 
operating  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  total  daily  consumption  of  the 
Federal  District. 


The  same  report  shows  the  following  plants  under  construction  or  planned: 


Number 

of  Daily  Capacity 

Plants  Pounds 

Under  construction: 

Public                           _a/l  130,000 

Private                           24  150.000 

Total                       25  330,000 

Planned: 

Public                               1  35,000 

Private                           23  120.000 

Total                        24  155,000 

a/  It  is  reported  that  'vvork  on  this  plant  has  been 
suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 
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The  regulations  now  in  force  for 'the  sale  of  milk  in  the  Federal 
District  5/  provide  that  the  sale  of  unpasteurized  milk  will  not  be  toler- 
ated after  March  8,  1958,  thirteen  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
regulations  were  publishedc     This  represents  the  second  attem.pt  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  bring  about  total  pasteurization  of  the  milk 
supply  of  the  District.    The  provision  that  all  milk  be  pasteurized  was 
contained  for  the  first  tim.s  in  the  regulations  dated  July  25,  1949, 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  August  2,  1949,  which  were  superseded  by 
those  now  in  force.    After  insistent  protests  on  the  pax-'t  of  the  District *s 
dairymen,  the  enforcement  of  the  pasteurization  requirement  of  the  regulations 
of  Augii.st  1949  was  postponed  several  times^,    It  7Jas  claimed  by  the  dairymen 
at  that  time  that  since  most  of  the  dairies  did  not  ha'^^'e  their  own  pasteur- 
izing facilities,  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  milk  to  the  four  large 
pasteurizing  plants  which  were  the  only  ones  having  sufficient  capacity  to 
treat  it.    It  Was  further  claimed  that  since  these  four  plants  were  under 
one  management,  a  virtual  m.onopoly  of  milk  distribution  ivould  be  created. 
In  view  of  the  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dairymen,  the  enforce- 
m.ent  of  the  regu.lations  of  August  1949  was  finally  abandoned »    Tiie  object 
of  the  ten  months'  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pasteurization  require- 
ment of  the  new  regulations  of  February  1951,  was  to  allovj  sufficient  time 
for  dairies  not  equipped  with  pasteurizing  facilities  to  install  their  own 
plants  and  thus  remove  the  objections  previously  raised  to  this  provision. 

It  will  be  noticed ■  "^'rom  the  data  given  above j  that  the  plants  under' 
construction  or  planned,  with  only  tvjo  exceptions,  are  small  and  private, 
that  is,  intended  for  the  use  of  a  single  dairy  establishment.    It  is  believed 
by  the  authorities  that  once  these  plants  have  been  com.pleted  there  vjill  be 
no  further  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  pasteurization  requirement 
from  the  owners  of  the  registered  dairy  establishments  vjhich  supply  82  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  milk  consuiried  in  the  Federal  Districtc  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  compliance  wj.th  this  provision  is  expected  to  arise 
in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  unregistered  producers  supplying  the 
remaining  18  percent  of  the  mil]-:  consumed  in  the  District  and  over  vjhom  the 
authorities  have  no  control.    These  so-called  "clandestine"  producers  are 
too  small  to  have  their  own  pasteurizing  facilities  and  at  the  same  time 
are  strongly  opposed  to  selling  their  milk  to  the  pasteurizing  plants. 
The  problem  of  enforcing  com.pliance  on  the  part  of  these  producers  is  a 
very  serious  one  because  their  large  nuraber  and  small  size  makes  inspection 
by  the  authorities  extremely  difficult  and  also  because  their  withdrawal 
from  the  market  would  create  a  serious  shortage  of  milk  for  som.e  time.  One 
solution  nov;  being  studies  by  the  authorities  concerned  v/ith  this  problem 
is  for  the  Government  to  purchase  or  build  a  pasteurizing  plant  to  be 
leased  or  sold  under  favorable  terms  to  these  small  producers^ 

\/  Dated  February  2,  1951,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  February  8, 
1951,  and  effective  thirty  days  aftur  publications.    For  other  provisions 
of  these  regulations  see  section  entitled  '"Government  Regulations  of  the 
Industry." 
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other  Cioies 


The  propcrtioa  of  tho  total  milk  consiijned.  which  v;as  paste'irized  daring 
1050  in  a  few  cf  the  leadini*  cities  of  Mexico,  other  than  Mexico  City,  is 
rapoT'tGd  by  the  Consulates  located  in  those  2itie3  as  follov;s: 


In  Guadalajr^ra,  the  .second  largest  nillc  consioniaf:  center  of  Mexico, 
efforts  to  require  pasteurization  have  net  -.vith  opposition  similar  in  nature 
to  that  found  in  Mexico  City.    A  lav;  providing  that  all  r-iilk  sold  in  the 
city  bo  either  certified  or  pasteurized  has  aroused  stronr  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  milk  producers  in  the  area.  7/    It  is  claimed  by  this  group  that 
if  such  a  requireirient  vjero  put  into  effect,  it  v/culd  force  them  to  turn 
their  milt:  over  to  the  one  pasteurization  plant  in  the  city,  thus  creating 
a  raonopoly.    The  group  has  been  joined  in  its  opposition  to  the  law  by  the 
operators  of  small  retail  milk  stores  in  the  city  vho  v/ould  be.  forced  by  the 
regulations  to  either  provide  refrigeration  facilities  or  p-.o  out  of  business, 
A  test  enforcomont  of  the  law  was  made  on  Juno  1,  1950,  scon  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  nev;  pasteurization  plant,  and  it  ivas  found  that  the 
plant  could  turn  out  only  1Z5,000  pounds  daily  vjhile  the  city's  needs  v/ere 
almost  twice  that  .amount.    The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  expanded  since 
then  and  it  is  claimed  thi^t  it  can  new  procerus  over  225,000  pounds  p':;r  day 
on  a  twelve-hour  schedule.    The  ovjners  of  the  plant  have  asked  the  State 
Government  to  enforce  the  pasteuri'?;ation  law  once  more  but  this  request  is 
still  under  consideration  by  the  authorities.    At  the  present  time  tho  plant 
is  pasteurizing  45,000  pounds  daily,  or  appro xiriately  18  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  city.    The  plant  actually  receives  115,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  but  the  remaining  70,000  pounds  are  not  pasteurized.    They  are 
merely  filtered,  bottled  and  ref rigor? ted.    The  lack  of  demand  for  a  larger' 
volume  of  pasteurized  mdlk  is  due  partly  to  tho  higher  price  charged  for  it, 
and  partly 'to  ig/;orancn  on  the  part  of  the  consiir.er  regarding  tho  advantages 
of  pasteurization. 

7/  The  law  is  contair'od  in  Decree  4951  of  the  Stato  of  Jo.lii^co,  dated 
December  22>,  1943,  and  published  in  the  official  gr.zotte  of  the  State, 
El  Est  ado  d_e  Jalisco,  Volume  CLVIII,  Supplement,  Janu?;ry  1,  1944, 


Percent 


a;adala jara 

Monterrey 

Torrcon 

San  Luis  Pot o si 

Ciudad  Juarez 

"Veracruz 

Tampico 

Chihuahua 

Mcxicali 

Tijuana 

Nuevo  I^redo 

Hermosillo 

!.Iatamoros 

Masatlan 
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75 
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The  third  larf^est  milk  conGUming  center  in  Mexico  is  Monterrey,  which 
is  also  the  third  largest  city  in  the  country.    A  law  requirinf:  the  pasteur- 
ization of  all  milk  consumed  v/ithin  the  city  has  been  in  force  in  Monterrey 
for  some  time  and  fines  of  from  11  to  23  dollars  are  imposed  by  the  Health 
Department  to  introducers  of  "leche  bronca"  or  unpasteurized  .milk.  The 
Consulate  at  Monterrey  reports  a  90  percent  compliance  ivith  the  laxv.  The 
success  of  the  health  authorities  in  the  city  in  enforcing  the  pasteurization 
regulations  is  due  at  least  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  from  20  to  25 
small  dairy  pasteurizing  plants  in  the  city,  som.e  of  which  are  ovjnod  by  the 
milk  producers.    The  monopoly  argument  ivhich  has  been  raised  both  in  Mexico 
City  and  in  Guadala.-iara  could  not  therefore  be  applied  to  the  sitiiation  in 
Monterrey, 

As  may  be  noted  from,  the  above  table,  no  milk  vjas  pasteurized  during 
1950  in  Torreon,  the  fifth  largest  city  in  Mexico,     This  was  due  to  the 
total  lack  of  pasteurizing  facilities.    It  is  reported  by  the ' Consulate  in 
that  city  that  a  pasteurization  plant  with  a  capacity  for  225,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  started  operations  on  February  8,  1951.     Such  a  capacity  is 
almost  three  times  larger  than  the  present  daily  consumption  of  mil'::  in  the 
city.     The  plant  is  now  pasteurizing  75,000  pounds  daily  but  this  output  is 
expected  to  be  raised  shvortly  to  90,000  pounds.     The  local  government  has 
now  prohibited  the  sale  of  unpastuerized  milk  in  the  city. 

In  Mazatlan,  a  pasteurizing  plant  v\rhich  had  been  in  operation  since 
May  1949  closed  down  in  August  1950  because  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  from 
local  dairymen.    The  latter  refused  to  sell  their  m.ilk  to  the  plant  claiming 
that  it  would  create  a  monopoly. 

C,  Marx.eting 

1.    Mexico  City  ^ 

In  the  Mexico  City  m.ilkshed  there  are  at  present  about  100  dairy  farms 
that  distribute  their  milk  directly  to  the  consumer.    These  farms  are  among 
the  largest  dairy  establishiiients  in  the  milkshed  and  have  a  combined  pro- 
duction estimated  at  400,000  pounds  daily.    Until  a  few  months  ag,o  , 
practically  all  this  milk  delivered  by  the  producer  directly  to  the  consumer 
was  sold  as  "certified"  milk,  that  is,  milk  that  met  the  standards  in  the 
regulations  as  to  quality  and  handling,  but  that  was  not  pasteurized. 
Since  the  publication  in  February  1951  of  the  nevj  regulations  vjhj.ch  require 
the  pasteurization  after  Decem-ber  8,  1951  of  all  milk  distributed  in  the 
Federal  District,  many  of  these  larger  producers  have  installed  pasteurizing 
plants  and  the  milk  now  distributed  by  them  is  both  certified  and  pasteurized. 
Home  delivery  of  the  bottled  m.ilk  is  made  by  truck. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately  450,000  pounds  of  nil::  per  day 
which  are  turned  over  by  the  producer  to  the  pasteurizing  plants  or  to  a 
middleman  who  in  tiu-n  delivers  the  milk  to  the  plants  for  pasteurization. 
Most  of  the  milk  pasteurized  at  tiieae  central  plants  is  sold  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  plants  and  distributed  by  the  latter.    In  som.e  cases,  the 
producer  pays  a  fee  for  the  pasteurization  and  handles  the  distribution. 
The  pasteurizing  plants  deliver  the  milk  in  bottles  or  cardboard  containers 
to  the  consumer's  home  or  to  super  markets  or  the  bettor  stores  having 
ref rige ration. 
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The  renaini-ng  200,000  pounds  of  the  total  daily  consumption  of  about 
1  million  pounds,  represent  the  milk  supplind  by  the  very  small  producers. 
This  milk  is  generally  sold  by  the  producer  to  the  "introducer"  or  middlem.an 
who  sells  it  to  the  milk  depots  in  Mexico  City,    It  is  sold-rav;  from  large 
open  cans  and  poured  from  these  cans  to  containers  brought  by  the  individual 
consumer  to  the  store.    Most  of  this  milk  comes  from  unregistered  or 
"clandestine'.'  producers  who  are  not  complying  with  the  official  milk 
rc'^ulations.    Authorities  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  well  aware  Of  this 
situation  but  feel  that  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  milk  in  the  city,  they 
should  not  take  drastic  steps  to  prevent  the  sale  of  mill:  by  this  group  of 
producers,  particularly  since  it  is  the  custom  in  most  households  in  Mexico 
tc  boil  the  m.ilk. 

The  custom  of  having  the  milk  poured  at  the  store  into  the  consumer's 
container  is  so  deep-rooted,  that  even  bottled  m.ilk  is  often  sold  in  this 
manner.    Many  millc  stores  in  Mexico  City  will  not  release  the  bottles  to 
their  customers  even  upon  payment  of  a  deposit  but  insist  that  they  bring 
their  own  containers.    The  iiilk  is  transferred  at  the  store  from  the  bottle 
to  -the  customer's  container, 

•  2 .    Other  cities 

In  tbe  city  of  .Guadalajara,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  20  percent 
of  the  fluid  milk  sold  is  distributed  by  home  deliveries,'  Such  deliv'.^rles 
are  made  by  truck.    In  the  other  larger  centers  of  Mexico,  the  proportion 
of  home-delivered  milk  is  similar  to  that  of  Guadalajara,  with  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  for  those  cities  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  milk  is 
pasteurized.    Outside  of  these  centers,  milk  is  usually  sold  at  milk  depots 
through  the  system  of  dippin^'  milk  from,  a  can  into  the  ccnstamer's  container. 
Another  system  used  in  many  of  the 'smaller  cities  end  tovms  is  the  delivery 
of  milk  to  hom.es  by  truck,  bicycle,  cart  or  donkey  in  large  cans,  from,  which 
the  milk  is  poured  into  the  receptacle  furnished  by  the  consumer. 


D, 


Ccsts  of  production 


There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  producing  m.ilk  in  Mexico 
during  the  past  few  years.    The  upward  trend  has  included  net  only  the  cost 
of  feed,  the  principal  item  in  total  costs,  but  also  wages  and  the  price  of 
cattle.    As  an  indication  cf  the  increase  in  feed  costs.,  the  average  whole- 
sale price  in  Mexico  City  of  some  of  the  most  common  feeds  is  given  below 
for  the  first  7  months  of  1951  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  two 
previous  years: 

Jan. -July  1949  Jan. -July  1950  Jan. -July  1951 

Dollars  per  3.  Ton 


Dollars  per  3.  Ton 


Dollars      r  3.  Ton 


Alfalfa  hay 
Corn  fodder 
V/heat  bran 
Sesame  cake 
Cottonseed  meat 
Barley,  feed 


23 
13 
32 
36 
40 
29 


25 
14 
29 
42 

56 
34 


29 
15 
37 
50 
43 
49 
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The  price  of  dairy  cows  has  likewi.se  risen  steadily  during  the  past 
few  years..   Whereas  in  1949  a  low-grade  cow  could  be  purchased  for  from 
63-76  dollars,  the  same  type  of  cow  at  the  present  time  would  cost  from 
100-140  dollars.    A  high-grade  dairy  cow,  which  cost  from  126-189  dollars 
in  1949,  is  now  worth  from  230-350  dollars.    Registered  Holstein  heifers 
imported  from  the  United  States  or  Canada  cost  over  575  dollars  delivered 
in  Mexico  City.    Purebred  bulls  generally  sell  for  from  •jpl,150  to  42,Z00, 

Recent  studies  of  costs  of  production  in  23  dairies  within  the  Mexico 
City  milkshed  made  by  the  Asociacion  Nacional  de  ProduG_tores  de  Leche  Pura 
(National  Association  of  Producers  of  Pure  IJUlkJ  shov;  a  ra.nge  in  costs  per 
100  pounds  at  the  dairy  of  from  |i3,ll  to  ^6.97,  vjith  an  average  of  ^.98. 
The  daily  production,  number  of  covjs,  production  per  cow,  and  total  invest- 
ment per  dairy,  as  ivell  as  the  feed  costs  in  these  23  dairies  v/ere  found  to 
be  as  follows:     ..  • 


Production  per  day  (pounds) 

Number  of  cows 

Production  per  cow  (pounds) 

Total  in^J^estment ,  ihcluding 
cattle,  buildings,  and 
equipment  (dollars) 

Cost  of  feeding  a  cow  in 
production  (cents)      .■  '  : 


Range 


227  to  12,532 


18  to  690 
12.7  to  28.5 

1,618  to 
186,347 

31  to  78 


60,608 


57 


An  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  production  of  milk  in  the  Federal 
District,  based  on  information  obtained  from  officials  of  the  association  of 
dairymen  in  the  Mexico  City  milkshed  (Sindicato  de  Ganaderos  de  Mexico), 
from  the  Livestock  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Industry,  from  the  Millc  Departra.ent  of  the  Ministr:/  of  Health,  and  from 
individual  dairymen  is  given  below.    It  is  based  on  costs  for  a  dairy  of 
100  cows,  of  which  80  are  considered  to  be  in  production,  vjith  an  average 
total  output  of  1,813  pounds  per  day. 

Cost  per 
Quart 
Cents 


Total  feed 
Seeding 

Total  labor 


5.59 
0.14 
0,99 


Herd  Depreciation 


1.19 
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Cost  per 
Qiaart 
Cents 


Interest :  ,55 

Buildings;  .14 

Other  Sx.,:en5es;  .19 
Credits; 

Calves  and  manure  ,38 

Total  cost  of  milk  at  dairy  8,41 


The  cost  of  feed  in  the  above  estimate  is  based  on  the  market  price  and 
not  on  the  cost  of  production.    It  vjill  be  noticed  that  it  represents  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  total  cost,  nearly  tvjo-thirds.     Since  many  of  the 
producers  grow  at  least  part  of  their  feed  requirements,  their  actual  feed 
costs  are  lower  than  appearing  in  the  estimate  given  above.    However,  under 
such  circumstances  part  of  their  profit  for  the  selling  of  milk  is  actually 
a  profit  on  the  feed.    The  close  proximity  to  Mexico  City  of  many  of  the 
producers  in  the  milkshed,  makes  the  cost  of  feed  unduly  high  because  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  available  land.    This  has  been  accentuated  in 
recent  years  by  the  rapid  grovrth  of  Mexico  City,  particularly  of  the 
industrial  section  to  the  north  which  is  now  encroaching  upon  what  a  few 
years  ago  were  alfalfa  fields.    This  situation  has  led  the  authorities 
concerned  with  milk  production  to  encourage  the  movement  of  the  dairy  industry 
away  from  the  Federal  District e    The  areas  now  considered  as  the  most 
suitable 'for  the  expansion  of  the  milkshed  are  the  Q,ueretaro-Guanajuato' 
district,  the  Toluca  Valley  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  the  state  of  Puebla, 
and  the  state  of  Hidalgo,    A  govarament-sponsored  program  for  promoting  the 
production  of  millc  in  these  areas  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Costs  of  milk  production  in  tho  Queretaro-Guanajuato  district  are 
discussed  in  a  study  recently  published  on  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Minicipality  of  Apaseo,  located  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato  and  along  the 
border  of  the  state  of  Queretaro.  0/    The  costs  of  production  given  for  that 
area  are  in  striking  contrast  v/ith  those  shown  above  for  the  Federal  District, 

In  tho  study  mentioned  above,  this  total  daily  cost  is  'divided  b;/  an 
average  daily  production  of  23  pounds  per  cov;,  giving  a  cost  per  quart  of 
4.3  cents.    It  is  possible,  hovjever,  that  such  costs  are  based  on  the 
situation  at  the  leading  dairy  establi3lii?.ont  of  the  Apaseo  area,  which  is 

8/  "Oontribucion  al  Estudio  de  la  Industria  Lechera  en  el  Municipio  do 

Apaseo,  Estado  de  Guanajuato"  by  Dr.  Guillerno  Cabrera  Muno?^  Lc-do,  1950. 


one  of  the  iriost  efficiently  operated  in  t''ie  country,  and  not  on  avera.'^e 
condition  for  the  arua.    Assuiaing  a  daily  production  of  only  18  pounds  per 
cow,  which  would  probably  bo  closer  to  the  average  j  the  cost  vjould  be  5t4 
cento  per  quart «    This '  coinpares  vjith  an  aw  rape  cost  in  the  Federal  District 
of  S.4  centp  per  qu^rt,  as  ahown  above.    Production  costs  in  Apaseo  see;Ti  to  be 
therefore,  40  percent  lovjer  than  in  the  Federal  Disi-^rict.    Furthermore,  the 
availability  of  land  in  the  Querotaro-Guana juato  district  makes  possible 
fin  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  there  vjhich  could  not  take  place  in  tho 
Federal  District  and  other  areas  close  to  Mexico  City  ■.■;here  nilk  prod:icticn 
is  nox^;  centered, 

rrog;rs-tn.  for  expansion  of  production 

The  Federal  Governriient  of  Mexico  is  sponsorinc*  a  ■nro.r^iram  throui-h 
Nacional  Financiera,  the  government  investment  institution,  for  the  expansion 
of  milk  production  to  supply  Mexico  City,     The  goal  c"^  this  program  is  to 
raise  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  for  the  city  from  its  present  level  of  about 
1.1  million  pounds  up  tr         m-illion  pounds  per  day.     The  areas  where  it 
is  planned  to  promote. an  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  include  the 
Qucretaro-GuanajUcto  di;-?trict,  the  Toluca  Valley  of  the  state  of  Mexico, 
the  states  of  Puebla  and  Hidalp'o,  and  possibly  the  Cuautla  district  of 
•the  state  of  Morolos,    It  is  hoped  to  extend  the  milkshed  eventually  to 
include  an  area  '.vithin  a  radius  of  about  200  miles  from  Mexico  City,  The 
means  by  x*;hich  Na ci_o_; la  1  Financiera  plans  to  carr-y  out  this  program  are 
technical  guidance  and  the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  cattle 
and  transportation  equipment  and  for  the  buildinr  of  concentration  and 
pasteurization  plants,     ,  .,.  ■.    ,/,'.:  - 

As  a  first  step  in  this  program  Nacional  Financiora  has  announced  a 
loan  of  #l,l'e6,000  to  dairymen  in  the  f^ue  re  tare -Guanajuato  district,  A 
group  of  113  milk  producers  in  tho  district  are  being  organized  into  an 
association  called  Industrias  Gc.nadera  y  Leo  her  a  Que  re  tana ,  _S,  A.    The  loan 
will  be  extended  throur-h  this  association  which  will  direct  the  program  of 
expansion  of  production  and  will  establish  facilities  for  treatin.g  and 
marketin;^  the  milk.    Of  the  total  amount  involved,  ^924, 800  ;vill  be  used 
for  the  purcliase  of  dairy  cattl<.,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  The 
other  si^;331,200  xvill  be  devoted  to  the  -establishment  of  concentration  and 
pasteurization  plants  and  to  the  purchase  of  trucks  for  transporting  the 
product.    It  is  planned  to  establish,  three  concentration  plants  at  the 
following  location:     (1)  the  Apaseo-Celaya  area;  (h)  Qyorttaro;  and  (T)) 
San  Juan  del  Rio.    The  milk  will  bo  collected  and  cooled  at  these  plants 
and  shipped  to  Mexico  City  by  truck.    For  this  purpose  it  is  planned  to  pur- 
chase a  fleet  of  trucks  equipped  xvith  insulated  stainless  steel  tanks. 
Transportation  from  the  concentration  plants  to  Mexico  City  will  take  an 
average  of  four  hours  and  it  is  expected  that  the  milk  will  retein  a 
tem.porature  not  exceeding  40  degrees  Fah-r'onheit.    The  project  includes  the 
building  of  a  plant  in  Mexico  City  to  receive,  pasteurize,  and  bottle  the 
milk  and  from  whore  it  will  be  distriouted  throughout  the  city. 
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A  study  is  now  being  nade  by  Nacional  Financiers  of  conditions  in  other 
areas  to  determine  their  suitability  for  a  similar  prograin.    It  is  reported 
that  rdlk  producers  in  the  state  of  Puebla  have  air- ady  applied  for  a  loan 
and  have  submitted  a  project  for  the  development  of  the  industry  in  their 
district, 

II .  Processed  I.Iilk 

There  are  tvjo  largo  firms  in  Mexico  processing  mill:.    One  of  these  has 
two  plants  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  loc':ted  at  Ocotlan  and  at  lagos  do 
Moreno  respectively'.    This  firm  produces  condensed,  evaporatr.d,  and  pov;dered 
milk.    The  other  firm  produces  evaporated  mdlk  e::clu3iv8ly  and  its  plant  is 
locnted  near  the  city  of  Qut^retaro,    These  three  plants  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  country  producing  evaporated  mdlke    The  Jalisco  plants  are  the  only 
ones  producing  condensed  milk  or  powdered  milk  for  household  consumption -> 

These  plants  collect  milk  within  a  radius  of  a^out  62  miles.  They 
have  established  milk  stations  in  this  area  where  milk  is  collected,  cooled, 
and  shipped  to  the  plants.    The  average  price  being  paid  by  these  plants 
is  ^3,05  per  100  pounds  for  fluid  miilk  at  the  dairy. 

As  far  as  powdered  milk  for  industrial  consumption  is  concerned,  there 
are  four  manufacturers  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  one  located  in 
Mexico  City,  one  in  Jalisco,  one  in  Quoretaro,  a::d  on  in  Tlaxcala,  Their 
combined  production  is  estimated  at  about  550  tons  a  year,    Tf-vo  of  these 
plants  use  spray  process  and  the  other  two  use  roller.    It  is  expected 
that  some  expansion  in  the  output  of  this  product  v/ill  take  place  in  1952, 
A  new  plant  being  built  in  Mexico  City  for  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
dairy  products  will  have  a  capacity  for  1,100  pounds  per  day  of  po'/-'dered 
m.ilk  or  about  200  tons  per  year.  9/    Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  fevo 
m.ilk  pasteurizing  plants  recently  inaugurated,  one  at  Gtiadala jara  and 
another  at  Torreon,  are  planning  to  install  equipm^ent  for  m.aking  pox^dered 
milk  in  order  to  utilize  the  surplus  milk  now  being  received  by  then, 

III,  Butter 

A,  Factory  production 

There  are  at  present  about  35  creameries  m.aking ' butt er  in  Mexico,  Of 
these,  IE  are  located  in  Mexico  City,  5  in  Monterrey,  and  5  in  Guadalajara, 
The  total  output 'of  factory  butter  during  1950  is  estimated  at  approximately 
7  million  pounds,  of  which  nearly  half  was  produced  in  Jlexico  City,  one 
fourth  in' Monterrey  and  Guadalajara  combined,  and  the  remainder  largely 
in  Toluca,  Hermx)sillo,  Puebla,  Querotaro,  and  Cuauhtemoc, 

9_/  Further  information  on  this  n-ow  plant  is  included  in  the  section  on 
expansion  of  the  butter  industry. 
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The  location  of  the  creameries  and  the  quantities  of  butter  produced 
by  them  during;  1950  ■.vore-'  approximately  as  follovjs: 


State  and  Lc-cality  Nuinbe: 

r  of  Plants 

1950  Production 

1,000  lbs. 

Baja  California  -  Mezicali 

2 

66 

Chihuahua  -  Cuauhtemoc 

■2 

154 

Coahuila  -  Torreon 

1 

110 

Federal  District  -  Mexico  City 

■  12 

3 , 210 

Jalisco  -  Guadalajaa.ra 

5 

C95 

Mexico  -  Toluca  , 

•2  ^ 

573 

Nurivo  Leon  -  Monterrey 

6 

1,113 

Puebla  -  Puebla 

1 

S43 

Queretaro  -  Queretaro 

■  r 

165 

Sonora  -  Hermosil.lc 

1 

265 

Tafaaulipa'=:  -  Ta.mpico 

_j, 

11 

Total 

35 

6,614 

Source:     Based  on  inform.ation  obtained  from  the  trade  and  from 


Consular  officers  in  Mexico,    Estiriatc  of  production  for 
Mexico  City  is  based  on  arrivals  of  crea.r!i  for  butter  pro- 
duction as  reported  by  the  trade.    There  ar^;  no  recent 
official  statistics  on  butter  production  in  the  country. 

Of  the  total  prr-ar.ction  of  butter  in  Mexico  City,  approximately  three- 
fourths  rripresents  the;  output  of  the  two  leading  creaiMerie s  in  t}ie  city. 
The  remaining  fourth  is  produced  by  ten  other  small  creameries.  Practically 
all  the  butter  produced  in  tlie  city  is  rnnnuf actured  from  cream  brought 
from  outside  of  the  Mexico  City  milkshed.    The  high  price  of  milk  in 
Mexico  City  precludes  the  use  of  milk  produced  within  the  irdlkshed  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter.    The  bulk  of  the  cream  is  received  from  northern 
states,  principally  Nuero  Loon,  Coahuila  ,•  Durango ,  and  Zacatecas,  Cream 
ic  brought  into  Mexico. City  from  as  far  north  as  Piodras  Negras,  on  the 
Unit>.d  otatee  border.    The  cream  received  from  these  northern  states  is 
almost  entirely  from  goat«s  milk.    Some  quantities  are  als©^ received  from 
the  J8lisco-:'iohoaoan  region,  consisting  chiefly  of  ^•covj's  cream.    It  Is 
estiniated  that  of  tho  total  quantity  of  butter  prodviced  in  Mexico  City  about 
60  percent  is  from  goat's  cream  and  40  ptrcont  from  ccv;»s  creajn^ 
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Th.3  cream  i.^  3oparat3d  at  local  stetions  and  shipped  to  I.Tezico  City 
by  rail.    The  skL'njiied  nilk  is  used  locally  for  the  production  of  c'iCG3c, 
Shipm:;at  of  th'";  crcajr-  is  riadc  in  unrefrig'^ rated  cars  and  transportation 
from  placG  of  orif-in  to  Mexico  City  tahes  an  average  of  about  48  hours. 
T]";e  cream  th-srofcre  roaches  T-fcxico  City  in  a  highly  acid  condition.  Tho 
acidity  is  usually  removed  through  the  use  of  neutralizsrs  approved  by 
the  I'inistry  of  Health, 

Creojn  for  butter  prodi-cticn  is  usually  bought  on  th:?  basis  of  the 
butterfat  content.    The  current  price  is  about  39  cents  per  pound  for  cream, 
from  northern  states,  chiefly  goat»s  creaiu,  and  53  cen"*"S  for  cream,  from 
the  Jalisco-tlichoacan  district,  which  is  co\v*3  cream. 

-  •    1'''^'t^l  output 

In  addition  to  tho  factory  production  m.ontionsd  above,  about 
4,409,000  pounds  c±  butter  were  produced  on  farm.s  in  1950.     Tlds  gives  a 
total  butter  product ioa  of  about  11,023,000  poou'-s  for  th.    country  during 
1950. 

Farm,  production  of  buttc^^  is  centered  larg^.ly  in  the  northern  states 
of  Chihuahua  and  Goahuila,  in  the  Jalisco-Michoacan  region,  and  in  the 
stcte  of  He?;icc,    Production  in  the  north  is  almost  entirely  from  goat's 
cream..    This  butter  is  sold  in  bulk  and  usually  in  very  small  lots.  In 
m.any  cases,  a-  farmer  .fr>ay  send  77  to  120  pounds  to  the  T!ercod  market  in 
Mexico  City  for  sale.    This  f at.m.-produced  butter  is  generally  unpasteurized. 

Thie  total  quantity  sold 'as  butter  is  actually  much  lar-':,r  than  the 
abcre  figures  vrauld  inlicate,  due  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  adulterating 
butter  v,'ith  vegeta^ble  fats.    The  adding  of  ver-etabln  fats  is  pr-^cticed 
principally  in  Mexico  City,  where  the  price  of  cream  is  higher  than  in 
other  producing  districts.    Estimates  of  thi  pe'^eent  of  adulternation  in 
Mexico  City  vary  fro.m  25  en  50  percent  of  the  total  volume  sold  as  butter. 

Of  the  total  output  of  butter  in  '.!exico,  it  is    .'.timated  that  about 
60  percent  is  sold  packaged,  in  one  pourd  or         pound    packagesw    The  rem.aindei 
is  sold  in  blocks  of  from.  12  to  88  pounds,  either  to  bakeries  or  for  sale 
to  the  public  at  retail  establishiiient s. 

In  addition  to  the  margarine  used  to  adulterate  butter,  there  is  some 
production  of  margarine  v;hich  is  sold  as  such.    At  tliD  present  time  tv;o 
firms  are  producing  and  selling  margcrine  in  Mexico,  e.ae  Icca.t.  d  in 
LIon"oerrey  and  th;.-  other  i.n  Mexico  City.    This  product  vhich  is  sold  as 
margarine  is  considered  to  be  of  good  quality  and  to  m^eet  th;-  requirements 
of  the  reiiUl^-tions,  such  as:    the  addition  of  vitamins  A  and  B,  a  mdnim.um 
of  80  percent  of  fat,  a.nd  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  .moisture.    Much  of  the 
miargarine  is  sold  at  retail  in  one  pound  blocks  v/rai^ped  in  waxed  paper, 
v;ith  or  without  a  c^.rdbcerd  container.     Large  quantities  ere  also  sold  to 
bakeries  in  44  to  55  pound  blocks. 
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C ,  Consumption  ■  •  ■  ■ 

Per  capita  conscunption  of  butter  in  Mexico  is  ext?j'ejnely  low.    A  total 
production  of  ll,0fi5,000  pounds  per  year  vjould  bo  equivalent  to  about  four- 
tenths  of  a  pound.     This  compares  with  an  annual  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  over  t&n.  pounds  per  capita.     Outside  of  Mexico  City  and  a  few  of 
the  larger  towns,  butter  consumption  in  Mexico  is  negligible.    It  is 
estimated  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  production  is 
consumed  in  Mexico  City.    Assuming  the  latter  proportion,  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  Mexico  City  vjould  bo  about  2.7  pounds  per  yeare 

Although  the  use  of  butter  and  butter  .substitutes  is  steadily  increasing 
in  Mexico,  such  product. '3  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
average  Mexican.     This  is  due  partly  to  the  high  cost  of  butter  in  relation 
to  other  foods  and  to  average  income  and  partly  to  dietary  habits.     It  is 
customary  in  Mexico,  even  in  the  larger  cities,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population  to  eat  tortillas  instead  of  bread,  at  least  at  the  principal 
daily  meal.    This  ijrecludcs  the  use  of  butter.    Furthermore,  even  when 
bread  is  used,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  butter.     Butter  con- 
sumption in  Mexico  is  definitely  limited  to  the  higher  income  groups. 

D.  Expansion  of  industry 

A  new  creamery  is  now  being  built  in  Mexico  City  which  vjill  materially 
expand  production  capacity  in  the  city.     This  new  plant,  vjhich  it  is  oxpeoted 
to  inaugurate  by  the  middle  of  1952,  will  have  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
follov;ing  daily  output:     13,200  pounds  of  butter;  17,600  pounds  of  margarine; 
5,500  pounds  of  process  cheese;  2,200  pounds  of  Philadelphia- type  cream 
cheese;  1,100  pounds  of  miayonnaise;  and  1,100  pounds  of  povjdored  railk. 
The  creamery  is  equipped  xvith  machinery  of  United  States  manufacture, 
except  for  the  butter  and  margarine  packers  which  v;ere  imported  from 
Si/vitzerland,    It  is  planned  to  have  an  American  technician  supervise  the 
installation  of  the  equipment.     The  imiportance  of  this  new  creamery  in  the 
Mexican  butter  industry  vjill  be  realized  by  noting  that  its  capacity  exceeds 
total  present  production  in  Mexico  City  and  is  equivalent  to  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  output  of  creamery  butter  in  the  country.     The  chief 
difficulty  encountered  will  be  the  shortage  of  milk  and  croami  for  processing. 
The  ovmer  of  the  plant  hopes,  hovjever,  that  the  increased  demand  for  the 
product  will  encourage  an  expansion  in  production  which  will  enable  him 
eventually  to  utilize  the  nexv  plant  to  its  full  capacity, 

17.  Cheese 

Factory  production 

The  leading  district  in  the  commercial  production  of  cheese  in  Mexico 
is  Cuauhtemoc,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua.    The  Mennonite  farmers  who 
settled  in  that  district  in  the  early  twenties  started  the  manufacture  of 
Cheddar-type  cheese  in  Mexico  soon  after  -their  arrival.     There  are  now  12 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuauhtem.oc  with  a  total  production  of  about 
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2,200,000  pounds  per  year  of  Cheddar  and  Daisy  style  cheese.    Much  of  this 
production  is  shipped  to  Mexico  City  where  it  is  used  for  direct  consumption 
or  ill  the  preparation  of  process  cheese,    Cheddar  cheese  is  also  produced 
by  the  Mennonites  at  Estacion  Patos  in  the  state  of  Durango,  Pro-luction 
th^re  is  estiinated  at  about  220,000  pounds  per  year. 

Seco.n:!  in  ijnportance '  to  Chihuahua  as  a  comercial  cheese  producer  is 
the  district  of  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon.    There  are  four  plants  in  l^tonterrey 
producing  approximately  950,000  pounds  of  cheese  per'year.    This  is  mostly 
cheese  raade  from  skijnned  milk,  both  goat's  and  coxv's,  but  small  quantities 
of  Cheddar  cheese  are  also  made, 

Mexico  City  ranl-zs  third  with  a  production  of  805,000  pounds  of  cheese 
per  year,  the  output  of  three  small  plants.    This  production  consists 
entirely  of  procens  cheese.     The  ingredients  used  are  chiefly  Cheddar 
cheese  from  Chr'huchua  and  que  so  anejo,  a  skimr/ied-milk:  cheese  made  principally 
in  the  state  of  Jr.lisco.    The  bulk  of  the  proces.? '  che.^se  '^reduced  is  prepared 
in  brick  form  and  packaged  in  three  weights:    1.].,  2.2,  and  4,4  pounds. 
Some  quantities  are  also  prepared  in  ball  shape  7;ith  a  red  paraffin  coat. 

Other  centers  v.'here  cheese  factories  are  located  include  Guadalajara, 
Mexicali,  and  Torreon,    Based  on  information  receiv-cd  from.  trSae  sources  in 
Mexico  City  and  from  Consular  of:^icers  throUfr;hout  the  country,  the  Embassy 
estimates  the  total  production  of  cheese  during  1950  by  the  30  factories 
in  the  country  at  about  5,600,000  pounds.    The  location  a:id  approximate 
output  of  these  factories  ir  1950  is  reported  as  follov;s: 

State  and  Locality  Number  of  Plants  1950  Production 

1,000  lb~s. 


Baja  California  -  Mexicali 

2 

243 

Chihuahua 

Cuauhtemoc 

12 

2,227 

Chihuahua 

1 

441 

Coahuila  -  Torreon 

1 

220 

Durante  -  Es -action  Fatos 

1 

220 

Federal  District  -  ''vlexico  City 

3 

805 

Jalisco  -  Gusdala.iara 

5 

507 

Nuevo  Leon  -  Monterrey 

4 

948 

Taraaulipas  -  Tampico 

_1 

 4 

Tot&l 

30 

5,615 
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As  mejntioned  in  the  section  on  the  expansion  of  the  butter  industry,  ' 
a  nev;  plant  is  now  being  built  in  Mexico  City  Tjhich  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  for  5,500  pounds  of  process  cheese  and  2,200  poufids  of  Philadelphia- 
type  cream  cheese.    As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table,  the  capacity 
of  this  new  plant  is  equivalent  to  two  and  a  half  times  present  production 
in  Mexico  City  and  more  than  one-third  the  total  output  of  cheese  in 
commercial  plants  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time. 

B.    Farm,  production 

There  is  some  production  and  consujiiption  of  cheese  in  almost  every 
district  of  Mexico  vjhere  milk  is  produced.    The  proportion  utilized  for 
this  purpose  is  of  course  larf;er  in  areas  where  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  makes  it  difficult  to  market  fresh  milk.     There  arc  no 
statistics  on  the  production  of  cheese  on  farms  in  Mexico  since  the  1940 
Census.    Production  at  that  time  ivas  reported  as  24 ,400 'pound s ,  the  bulk' 
of  which  originated  in  the  northern  states  of  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  Chihuahua,  and  in  the  Jalisco-Michoacan  region.    The  types  of  cheese 
vmade  vary  with  the  regions.    The  follovjing  are  among  the  most  important: 

1,    Que so  anejo  or  aged  cheese.    This  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed 
milk  and  cured  for  from  6  to  8  months.    It  is  pfepared  in  round  forms,  the 
individual  cheese  weighing  from  11  to  22  pounds,  ahd  packed  in  jute  bags 
containing  6  or  8  cheeses.    It  is  white,  quite  dry,  and  has  a  crumibly 
texture.    This  cheese  is  used  vjidely  in  Mexico  for  serving  with  enchiladas 
and  other  native  dishes.     Sometimes,  it  is  covered  with  red  chile  powder 
by  the  wholesalers  in  Mexico  City,  probably  to  give  it  a  bettor  appearance. 
It  is  then  called  queso  enchilado.    It  is  made  largely  on  farms  in  the 
state  of  Jalisco  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  states  of  Michoacan  and 
Mexico.    A  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  is  shipped  to  the 
Merced  m.arket  in  Mexico  City  from  where  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
Federal  District  and  adjacent  areas.    Daily  consumption  of 'this  type  of 
cheese  in  Mexico  City  is  estimated  at  2,200  pounds  per  day,  or  about 
805,000  pounds  a  year.    Part  of  this  quantity  is  used  in  m.aking  process 
cheese,  as  mentioned  above. 

Que  so  ane  jo  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  typical  farm  chetSses 
of  Mexico.     The  volume  produced  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  type, 
including  factory-miodo  cheeses, 

2»     Que  So  fresco  or  fresh  cheese.     This  cheese  is  also  made  from 
skimned  milk,  either  cow's  or  goat's.    It  is  usually  made  in  areas 
supplying  Mexico  City  with  cream  for  butter  production,  out  of  the  resulting 
skimmed  milk.     This  cheese  is  sold  fresh,  within  a  few  days  after  it  is 
made,  and  while  it  is  still  quite  moist.    It  is  made  in  m.any  regions  of 
Mexico,  but  chiefly  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Coahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon,' 
where  it  is  prepared  m.ainly  from  goat's  milk,  and  in  Michoacan  and  Jalisco, 
where  it  is  made  usually  from  cow's  milk.    In  the  north  it  is  often  packed 
into  cans  of  40  pounds  each. 
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^'    Queso  bola  de  Chiapas.    This  is  a  ball-shaped  c\ecso,  ye  lie?;  in 
color,  and  similar  to  Edam  but  vt/ithout  the  red  jjaraffin  coat.    It  is  made 
from  vjhole  milk  and  ripened  for  about  three  raonths.    It  in  tjrpical  of  the 
state  of  Chiapas, 

4«    Asadcro  or  Oaxaca  cheese.     This  cheese  is  typical  of  Oazaca  but  is 
no\v  made  largoly  in  the  stato  of  Jalisco.    It  is  called  asadero  (Tit  for 
rc  astin,'^;" )  because  it  melts  easily  \vhen  heated.  A.. 'ad  jto  cheese  is  made 
f'ror'i  whole  milk  and  is  vjhite  in  color.    In  making  it  the  curd  is  heated 
and,  vjhile  hot,  it  is  cut  and  braided  into  small  loaves  of  from  -g-  to  11 
pounds  in  xveifrht, 

5,    Pane  la.    This  is  a  fresh  cheese  made  from  vjhole  or  partially  skimmed 
milk.     The  curd  is  pressed  into  small  square  molds.     The  squares  usually 
wei;<;',ht  about  h  pound,    T^iis  type  of  cheese  is  made  in  many  regions  of  Mexico. 

V,    Ice  cream 

The  production  of  ice  cream  in  Me:^ico  is  centered  larf>nly  in  Mexico 
City.'  Durinp-  1950,  Mexico  City  pro'^uctictn  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  gnllons 
daily,  or  a  total  annual  output  of  1,1  million  -aliens;    An  increase  of  about 
20  percent  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  during  1951,  thus  bringing  annual 
production  to  l,Zi  million  gallons.    It  is  difficult  to  esti-uate  production 
outside  of  the  city  in  viev/  of  the  many  small  producers  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  the  most  reliable  sources  report  a  total  production  for 
1950  of  about  2,3  million  gallons,  and  an  increase  to  2,3  million  gallons 
in  1951. 

T'le  size  of  the  plants  is  generally  very  small.    It  is  reported  that 
there  are  only  seven  manufacturers  in  the  country  with  an  output  exceeding 
250  gallons  a  day.    Of  these,  five  are  located  in  Mexico  City  and  two  in 
Monterrey.    The  dnily  output  of  the  largest  riant  is  in  ■he  neighborhood  of 
500  gallons. 

The  bulk  of  the  product  sold  as  ice  cream  in  Mexico  contains  little  or 
no  butterfat.    It  is  made  largely  from,  nonfat  dry  m.ilk  solids  with  the 
addition  of  vegetable  fats.    It  is  estimated  that  from.  75  to  30  percent  of 
the  total  fat  content  of  the  ice  cream  produced  in  Mexico  City  is  of 
vegetable  origin.    Trade  sources  claim  that  the  use  of  cream,  instead  of 
vegetable  fat  would  require  a  doubling  of  present  prices  for  ice  cream. 

T!ost  of  the  large  ice  cream  manufacturers  in  Mexico  City  buy  their  .mix 
from  one  of  the  large  pasteurizing  plants  in  the  city.    A  few  years  ago 
there  was  som.e  iriiportation  of  ice  cream  mix  from  the  United  States  but  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued  because  of  the  high  cost  involved.    The  mix 
locally  is  made  from  im.ported  nor^Tat  dry  milk  solids  6nd  domestically- 
produced  coconut  or  cottonseed  oil,  with  the  addition,  in  some  cases,  or  a 
small  proportion  of  butterfat. 
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The  average  fet  content  of  ice  cream  produced  in  Mexico  City  ic  10 
percent,  although  in  some  instances  it  is  as  lovj  as  6  percent.     In  the 
best  grades,  it  may  run  as  high  as  14  percent.    Approximately  75  percent 
of  the  quantity  produced  in  Mexico  City  is  pasteurized.    For  the  rest  of 
the  country,  this  proportion  is  beliex^ed  to  be  considerably  lovj-jr,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  estimate.' 

The  flavorings  used  are  generally  the  sarae  as  those  employed  in  the 
United  States.    About  60  percent  of  the  total  consists  of  vanilla,  and  the 
remainder  largely  of  chocolate,  strawberry,  and  nut. 

The  ice  creain  produced  in  Mexico  City  is  distributed  not'  only  within 
the  city  but  also  throughout  a  wide  area  of  the  country.     The  principal 
markets  outside  of  the  city  are  the  towns  to  the  south,  such  as  Cuernavaca, 
Taxcoj  and  Acapulco,    Also  important  are  consumption  centers  located  to  the 
east  of  Mexico  City,  principally  Puebla,  Orizaba,  Cordoba,  and  Veracruz. 

An  increase  in  official  prices  for  milk  in  the  Federal  District  of 
from  25  to  30  percent  10/  took  place  on  February  10,  1952.    The  increase  was 
established  by  an  announcement  signed  by  the  Dj.rector  Gteneral  of  Prices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economy  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  February  9, 
1952,    The  new  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  quart 

For  certified  and  pasteurized  milk,  second  grade: 

.  To  the  public,  at  stores  .    ■     ;.  ■         13 el 

To  the  public,  hom.e-delivered  '  14.2 

For  pasteurized  milk,  third  grade: 

To  the  public,  at  stores  .    •  11.5 

To  the  public,  home-delivered  12.6 

No  official  price  has  been  established  for  certified  and  pasteurized 
milk  of  first  grade.    Producers  are  free  to  sell  this  grade  of  milk  at  any 
price.     Current  prices  for  this  grade  range  fromi  16,4  to  20,8  cents  per 
quart,  with  the  bulk  selling  for  from  15,4  to  17.5  cents  per  quart. 

Prices  of  fresh  milk  throughout  the  country  were  frozen  by  the  decree 
of  January  4,  1951,  freezing  the  prices  of  a  number  of  articles  considered 
as  basic  necessities.    Since  then,  producers  in  m.any  districts  have  requested 
an  increase  in  the  official  prices  from  the  Direccion  General  de  Precios'of 
the  Ministry  of  Economy,    In  view  of  the  increase  in  costs  of  production, 
the  Pi  reaction  has  granted  many  of  these  requests. 

107~The  official  prices  previously  in  force  were  established  by  a  decree 

dated  February  9,  1951,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Februory  13, 
1951,  and  effective  the  day  following  publication. 


There  are  fifteen  dairies  supplying  nilk  to  Mexico  City  T.-;hich  have 
been  granted  an  excr.ption  from  these  ree-ulations  and  are  therefore 
authorized  to  set  their  price  freely.    These  fifteen  dairies  are  considered 
to  be  ajiong  the  nc.-t  import -mt  in  the  milkshed.    Their  current  prioec  rr.nge 
fror.  10,9  to  15.4  cents  per  quart,  home-delivered. 

Reconstituted  milk  prepared  from  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids  and  added 
\-'eretable  fats  sells  for  ^3  cents  at  stores  and  9.8  cents  home-delivered, 
when  distributed  commercially ,    In  an  effort  to  hold  the  prico  of  milk  dovm, 
the  Government  instituted  a  program  a  year  ago  thjrou^h  Ccmpania  5>n")crt3-^_ora 
e  Importadora  I-Iexicana,  S,  A.  (CEITISA),  the  semii-govemrLental  a{tency  in 
chs:r,^e  of  regulatir.g  suoplies  of  basic  foodstuffs,  of  distributing  re- 
constituted milk  at  a  prico  of  6  cents  per  quart.    The  milk  is  sold  at  the 
220  stores  which  CHlMOk  operates  in  Mexico  City,     A.t  the  present  tine  a 
total  of  17,000  q'uarts  are  sold  daily.    This  program  actually  involves  the 
subsidizing  of  milk  consumption  since  CEIIviSA  buys  at  6.5  cents  and  therefore 
loses  0,5  cents  per  qiiart  of  milk  sold. 

The  retail  price  of  milk  in  term.s  of  I.'exican  currency  has  risen  sharply 
in  Mexico  City  during  the  past  decade.    In  1942  tlie  average  retail  price 
was  only  .34  centovos  per  liter.    By  1946  it  had  doubled,  and  in  1951,  the 
price  was  93  centavos,  or  nearly  three  times  the  1942  level,  11/ 


Processed  milk 

Prices  for '  condensed,  evaporated  and  poivdered  m.ilk  were  frozen  as  of 
January  4,  1951,  by  a  decree  freezing  the  prices  throughout  the  country  of  a 
number  of  articles  considered  as  basic  necessities,  12/    The  decree  provides 
that  the  Ministry  of  Economiv  may  authorise  an  increase  in  price  at  the 
request  of  the  producer  or  dealer  provided  the  latter' submits  evidence 
justifying  such  an  increase.    Based  on  this  provision,  an  increase  was  granted 
for  the  three  types  of  processed  milk  mentioned  above  effective  June  1,  1951, 
The  prices  now  authorized  for  the  doi^iestic  production  of  these  comm.odities 
are  as  follows: 


l^Tiolesale 
Dollar^.-  Der  Case 


Retail 


Pen' s  per  Can 


Condensed  mil}-:: 

Cases  of  43  cans  of 
14^  ozs,  each 


8,41 


18,5 


ISvaporated  milk: 

Ca5:es  of  43  cans  of 

15  ozs. each 

Cases  of  48  cans  of 

5  czs.each 

Cases  of  95  cans  of 

6  ozs. each 


5.53 


6,76 


6.55 


15,0 


8.1 


8.1 


Apprmdix  Table  11  gj.vos  the  average  price  in  Mexico  City  by  years  from 
1940  through  1951. 
12/  Decree  dated  January  2,  1951,  published  in  the  Diarir  O^^icial  of 
January  4,  1951,  and  effective  on  the  date  of  publication. 
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'  yfliolesale  Retail 

Dollars  per  Case  Cents  per  Can 

Poxvdered  whole  milk:  ■  "  '        ■  . 

Cases  of  24  cans  of 

16  ozs.  each  18^21  54.9 

•  ■.  ,       Cases  of  6  cans  of  ;  . 

5  pounds  each   '  ■      14.39  254.3 

These  prices  represent  an  increase  of  about  4  percent  over  the  prices  prevail- 
ing on  January  4,  1951,  ■     ■  . 

The  prices  authorized  for  imported  powdered  milk  are  hif';her  than  those 
appearing  above  and  vary  according  to  the  prices  prevailing  for  the  different 
brands  when  the  decree  became  effective.    On  the  average,  wholesale  prices 
for  imported  powdered  'milk  are  about  28  cents  per  pound  higher  than  those 
appearing  above  for  milk  of  domestic  production.     The  retail  price  of  the  five- 
pound  can  of  imxported  whole  powdofed  milk  is  about  ?p4,00,  compared  with  a  price 
of  $2,54  for  the  domestic  product,  as  shown  above. 

Other  dairy  products 

There  are  no  official  prices  for  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  or  other  dairy 
products  in  Mexico.    A  steady  upward  trend  is  shown  in  the  price  of  fresh 
cheese  in  Mexico  City  from,.  1942,  when,  the  average  vjholesale  price  was  10.0 
cents  pe.r  pound,  to  a  peak  of  27.4  cents  in  1949,     Sines  then  the  price  has 
declined  to  21.0  cents  for  1951,     On  the "other  hand,  the  price  for  aged  checSe 
has  continued  upvjard  to  the  present  time.    From  15^5  cents  per  pound  in  1942, 
the  average  ^Ajholesale  price  in  Mexico  City  for  this  type  of  cheese  has  risen 
to  34,8  cents  for  1951.  Vp/    The  vjholesale  price  in  Mexico  City  for 
domestically--produced  Cheddar  or  process  cheese  is  abcut  39.4  cents  per  pound. 
Process  cheese  imported  from  the  United  States  is  being' sold  by  the  importer 
to  the  retailer  at  ;ji;20.80  for  6  loaves  of  5  pounds  each,  or  69,4  cents  per 
pound, 

I.n  towns  where  Consular  Posts  are  located,  wholesale  prices  for  fresh 
cheese  ranged  during  the  first  half  of  1951  from  13.4  to  42,0  cents  per  pound. 
The  range  in  prices  for  aged  cheese  was  from  26,2  to  52,4  cents  per  pound, 
while  American-ti'pe  cheese  prices  varied  from  40, S  to  57.7  cents  per  pound. 
In  1950  the  wholesale  price  for  fresh  cheese  in  such  towns  ranged  f.rom  15.7 
to  36.7;  that  for  aged  cheese  from.  21.0  to  52.4;  and  for  /u-iierican-type  cheese 
from  34.1  to  62,9  cents  per  pound, 

Wiolesale  butter  prices  have  .also  rise.n  steadily  during  the  past  ten 
years.    In  Mexico  City  those  prices  have  increased  from  23,0  cents  per  pound 
in  1942  to  38,3  in  1951.  14/    These  prices  refer  to  batter  adulterated  with 

15/  A;ppendix  Table  11  gives  average  wholesale  prices  in  Mexico  City  for  cheese 

and  butter  from  1940  through  1951, 
14/  IBID 
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vep'e table  fats,  v;hich  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  available  supply.  Pure 
butter  of  domestic  production  sells  for  52,4  to  63,0  cents  per  pound  whole- 
sale.   In  tovjns  where  Consular  posts  are  located,  the  average  wholesale 
price  for  butter  was  39,4  cents  per  pound  in  January  1951,  compared  with 
32,9  for  the  same  month  of  1950  and  34.0  for  January  1946 «    The  current 
wholesale  price  of  margarine  in  Mezico  City  ranges  from  28,8  to  38,0  cents 
per  pound-, 

miolesale  prices  for  ice  cream  in  Mexico  City  during  the  first  half 
of  1951  ranged  from  ?37,3  to  32,8  cents  per  quart.     The  retail  price  vcried 
from  43,8  to  54,7  conts  per  qucrt, 

FOREIGN  TRME 

Value  and  quantity  of  tra^de  -  1950 

Me::ico  is  a  net  laporter  of  dairy  products,    Durinp  1950  total  imports 
of  all  Liuch  products  amounted  to  s?2,B95,49£  compared  with  exports  of 
$1,191.    Imports  of  dairy  products  that  year  were 'fifth  in  order  of 
importance  among  agricultural  imports  into  Mexico,  being  exceeded  in  value 
only  by  wheat,  w(5ol,  rubber  and  lard.    The  principal  item' in  the  dairy  group 
is  powdered  milk,  imports  of  which  in  1950  amounted  to  $1,814,431,  Next 
in  importance  was  cheese,  ivith  a  value  of  $391,212,    Other  dairy  imports 
in  t!^.e  order  of  their  value,  xvere  butter,  evaporated  milk,  fresh  milk  (for 
Gonoumpbion  in  border  coiriMunities ) ,  and  condensed  milk, 

Q,uantiti.es  of  dairy  products  imported  into  Mexico  <l'itin.>r,  1950,  Vi/ere 
as  fc;;,lo;vs:    powdered  milk,  in  containers  up  t6  ll'pounds,  2,730,000  pounds; 
powdered  milk,  in  containers  over  11  pounds,  6,595,000  poundsj  cheese, 
Cheddar,  289,000  pounds ;  cheese,  other,  646,000  pounds;  butter,  99,000 
pounds;  evapor^ited  milk,  146,000  pounds;  fresh  milk,  49,000  pounds; 'and 
condensed  milk,  2,000  pounds,  jL5/    Exports  amounted  to  only  about  2,000 
pounds  of  processed  milk  and  smaller  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  United  States  was  the  source  of  76  percent  of  Mexico's  imports  of 
all  produces  during  1950,    It  furnished  almost  all  of  the  powdered  m.ilk  in 
containers  up  to  11  pounds,  95  percent  of  the  quantity  in  containers  of 
over  11  pounds,  and  practically  all  of  the  evaporated,  fresh,  and  condensed 
milk  imported.    In  the  case  of  cheese  and  butter,  imiports  from  European 
countries  exceeded  those  from  the  United  States,    While  the  latter  supplied 
all  of  the  Cheddar  cheese  im.ported  in  1950,  it  was  the  source  of  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  arrivals  of  other  types  of  cheese.    The  Netherlands  v^as  the 
leading  supplier  of  cheese  other  than  Cheddar,    In  terms  of  quantity,  the 
United  Statc-^s  occupied 'the  second  plac6  in  this 'group,  followed  by 
Sivitzorland,  Argentina,  Denmark,  Italy,  Finland,  and  France,    About '  67  per- 
cent of  the  total  quantity  of  butter  imported  originated  in  Denm.ark,  the 
United  States  supplying  29  percent,  and  small  quantities  coming  from 
Argentina  and  other  countries, 

1.5/  Appendix  Tables  3 'to  10  show  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts into  Mexico,  by  country  of  origin,  from  1940  through  1951, 
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Value  and  quantity  of  trade  -  19  51 

'    Durin;^  1951,  the  total  value  of  dairy  products  imported  into  Mexico  was 
$2,982,000.    Powdered 'milk  continued  to  be  the  principal  dairy  product 
ijnported,  ahd  in  1951,  totalled  12,621,000  pounds,  the  highest  since  1947, 
when  13,100,000  pounds  vjerc  imported.    During  the  past  five  years,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  imports  of  powdered  milk  in  containers  up  to  11  pounds  and 
a  sharp  increase  in  imports  in  larger  containers » 

Im.ports  of  powdered  miLlk  into  Mexico  were  placed  under  import  control 
by  a  decree  dated  January  3,  1952,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
January  10,  1952,    Under  the  terms  of  this  decree,  all  importations  of 
powdered ■ milk  &re  subject  to  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Economyo  In 
February,  1952,  a  Powdered  Milk  Ccmmittee  was  established  by  this  Mnistry 
and  all  applications  for  imports  are  referred  to  it  for  review.  Applications 
for  permiits  to  import  powdered  milk  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
giving  the  distribution  to  be  made  of  the  milk  to  be  imported. 

There  was  no  significant  change  In  imports  of  other  types  of  milk,  such 
as  evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk,  during  the  year«    In  the  case  of  cheese, 
there  was  a  shift  av;ay  from  Cheddar,  which  was  imported  principally  fi^m  the 
United  States,  toward  other  types,  arriving  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands  and 
other  European  countries »    Total  cheese  im.ports  in  1951  amounted  to  1,014,000 
pounds,  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1950,    Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  declined 
to  a  negligible  level  during  the  year,  while  those  of  other  types  increased 
by  55  percent. 

Exports  of  dairy  products  from  Mexico  during  the  past  decade  were 
important  only  in  1946,  Mn  that  year,  the  value  of  total  dairy  products 
exports  amounted  to  $123,000,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cheese,  most 
of  which  vjas  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

In  1951,  exports  of  dairy  products,  although  still  relatively  small, 
showed  an  increase  over  1950,     The  value  of  exports  during  1951  was 
approximately  $2,500,  slightly  above  the  preceding  year,  and  as  in  previous 
years,  they  were  limited  to  processed  milk,  cheese  and  butter. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico's  import  trade  of  dairy  products 
during  1951  rose  to  79  percent  of  the  total  value.     The  United  States 
supplied  practically  all  of  .the  processed  milk  imported  and  all  of  the 
Cheddar  cheese.    Importations  of  povjdered  milk  from  Canada,  which  amounted 
to  1,523,000  pounds  during  19.50,  dropped  to  only  500,000 'pounds  in  1951. 
Nearly  half  of  the  imports  of '.cheese,  other  than  Cheddar,  during  this  period 
originated  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Argentina,  Italy,  and  Finland  following  in  that  order.    About  two-thirds  of 
the  butter  imported  vjas  shipped  from  Denriia.rk  and  the  remaining  third  largely 
from  the  United  States. 


4 
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Recent  trends 

While  the  total  voluLTie  of  d'^iry  imports  into  Mexico  has  shovm  a  decided 
upv;ard  trend  during  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  important  shifts  among 
the  various  products  imported.     These  shifts  have  been  in  response  partly 
to  supply  conditions  in  exporting  countries  but  mainly  to  changes  in 
consuiners* ' preferences  and  to  developments  in  the  domestic  dairy  industry. 
Up  to  1940,  cheese  had  been  the  most  important  dairy  import  into  Mexico 
from  the  point  of  viev;  of  value.    In  1941,  pov;dered  milk  assum.ed  the  first 
place  among  dairy  imports  and  has  m.aintained  it  up  to  the  present  time.  ' 
Imports  of  this  commodity  that  year  amounted  to  741,000  pounds.    In  1951, 
they  araounted  to  13  million  pounds  and  represented  82  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  dairy  imports.    Arrivals  of  evaporated  milk  from  abroad  rose 
parellel  with  those  of  poivdered  milk  up  to  a  peak  of  6  million  pouilds  in 
1945,  but  have  declined  sharply  since  then.    During  1951,  only  115,000  ' 
pounds  of  evaporated  milk  were  imported.    In  the  case  of  condensed  m.ilk, 
the  decline  in  imports  took  place  during  the  late  thirties.    At  the  present 
time,  the  quantity  imported  of  this  commodity  is  negligible. 

The  large  increase  in  Lmports  of  powdered  milk  is  explained  largely  by 
the  increase  in  population  particularly  of  urban  population,  vjhich  comprises 
the  great  majority  of  the  milk  consumers  of  the  country.    Production  of  milk 
within  the  countrj''  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  nuraber  of 
inhabitants  and  has  therefore  had  to  be  supplemented  by  ah  increasing  volume 
of  imports.    Furthermore,  the  rise  in  standards  of  living,  has  resulted  in 
a  higher  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  in  an  e^rpansicn  of  the  candy 
and  bakery  industries  v.'hich  are  users  of  powdered  milk. 

Reconstituted  powdered  mdlk  has  been  used  during  the  past  few  years  to 
supplement  the  milk  supply  of  Mexico  City  and  other  large  centers  of 
population.    The  practice  of  selling  reconstituted  milk  v;as  started  in  Mexico 
City  in  1947  at  a  time  when  the  mdlk  supply  vjas  lovj  as  a  result  of  the' 
spread  of  foot-and-r mouth  disease  to  the  milkshedo    At  the  preseilt  time, 
sales  of  reconstituted  milk  in  Mexico  City  amount  to  nearly  150,000  pounds 
per  day,    Furtherm.ore ,  it  is  reported  that  large  quantities  ^ire  being  used 
in  Mexico  City  as  v;ell  as  in  m.any  of  the  other  larger  citieij,  to  o.dulterate 
fresh  milk.    This  practice  has  led  to  campaigns  on  the  part  of  some  dairymen 
to  induce  authorities  to  restrict  imports  of  powdered  milk  or  to  supervise 
the  use  of  the  product  in  order  to  make  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
reconstituted  and  sold  as  "fresh"milk.    In  som.e  instances,  these  efforts 
have  been  directed  also  against  reconstituted  milk  labeled  as  such.  One 
instance  of  this  was  a  recent  article  on  the  front  page  of  a  Mexico  City 
newspaper  under  the  headline  "Polio  in  Rehydrated  Mlk,"    It  stated  that  a 
group  of  physicians  of  the  Federal  District  considered  rehydrated  milk  as 
a  dangerous  food  because  it  contains  "m.ycroscopic  fungi"  which  lodge  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  bones  and  m.ay  provoke  polio.  16/    Regulations  for 
reconstituted  m.ilk  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

16/  Ultimas  Noticias,  June  19,  1951. 
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Tbo  decline  in  imports  of  condensed  and  evaporated  nilk  is  the  result 
larr-ely  of  the  Rubp;tit').tion  of  dorri(j;3tically-produGGd  canned  milk  for  the 
iriiportod  product.    The  bull':  of  the  consumption  of  these  two  types  of  milk  ■ 
j.s  now  supplied  by  the  local  plants.    In  the  case  of  powdered  milk,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  country  still  dejjends  on  imports  for  nearly  80  percent  of 
its  requiremie nts. 

Cheese  imports  declined  sharply  during  the  war  years  as  a  result 
cVdefly  of  the  closing  of  European  sources  of  supply.    From  a  prewar  averar-e 
of  about  968,000  pounds  per  year,  these  if.iports  dropped  to  a  low  of  22.?, 000 
pounds  in  1943;    Da-^ing  the  five  years  (1946-1950)  cheese  imports  averaged 
900,000  pounds,  close  to  the  prewar  level.    Arrivals  from  abroad  during 
1951  were  1,014,000  pounds.  -  ■ 

Regulations  for  the  i'^M,^oy"'^:'"'ji^'^  of  dairy  products 

The  registration  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  of  all  foods 
and  beverages  packed  in  containers  and  of  some  sold  in  bulk  is  required  by 
Article  192  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  Mexico  ( Godi.go  Sanitario  de  los  Est  ados 
^ilill^ii^  Ifexicajios)  for  all  such  imports  into  the  cou.ntry, "l77    The  require- 
ments Cor 'registration  are  contained  in  the  "Regulations  for  the  Registration 
for  Foods,  B""v6rage3  and  .Similnr  Products''     (Roglamento  para  el  Regis tro 
do  Gom.j^;tible_s,  13ebidas  y  Similaros)  issued  in  1941  and  amended  in  1944,  18/ 

According  to  these  regulations,  the  following  steps  must  be  taken  to 
register  food  products  in  Mezi co : 

1,  The  exporter  .tnust  appoint  a  reprf^sentativo  in  Mexico. 

2,  The  represent'" tive  must  apply  for  the  registration  of  the  product 
to  the  Department  for  the  Control  of  Foods  and  Beverages  at  the  follov/ing 
address: 

DepartajTiento  de  Control  do  ivlimcntos  y  Bebi.das 
Secretaria  de  Salubridad  y  Asistencia 
'  "  ■    "•     Paseo  de  la  Reformn  y  Lieja 

Mexico ,  D.  F.  ■      •  ' 

3,  The  application  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
following : 

(a)  Letter  appointing  the  representative. 

(b)  4  certificate  from  local  authorities  or  a  Chamber  of 
Comjiierce,  in  the  country  of  origin,  stating  that  the  sale  of  the  product 
is  freely  permitted  in  that  country.     This  certificate  must  be  visaed  by 
a  Mexican  Consul, 

(c)  Chemiical  analysis  of  the  milk. 

liy  The  Cede  is  dated  December' 31,  1949,  and  was  published  on  January  25, 
1950  in  the  Dia_r.io.  .O.f >  the  official  publication  of  the  Mexican 
Governriient  • 

13/Established  by  a  decree  dated  February  £0,  1941,  and  published  in  the 
Diario_  Ofioi.a_l  of  March  5,  1941,     These  regulations  were  am.ended  by  a 
decree  dated  February  20,  1942,  published  in  the  Biario  Oficial  of 
March  11,  1942,  and  by  a  decree  of  March  17,  1944,  published  in  the 
same  periodical  on  April  20,  1944. 
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(d)  Bacteriological  analysic. 

(e)  Original  labels  and  proposed  labels  in  Spanish  stating:  name  of 
product,  nariB  and  address  of  manufacturer,  the '  statement  "prciucto 
nortearr.ericano"  (product  of  the  United  States),  net  weight  in  Pirens,  the 
regir-tration' number  '//ith  the  Tlnistry  in'the  following  manner:    Reg.  S;  3.  A. 

Fo.  "A",  and  a' statement  indicating,  in  the  case  of  powdered  milk, 

v/heti'Cr  it  is  v^hole,  partially  skimrr.ed,  or  s::immed, 

(:?)  The  receipt  for  the  payment  of  tixe  registration  fee. 

Special  requirements  applying  to  milk  and  rdlk  products  are  contained 
in  C};apter  VIII  of  the  regulations.    A  translation  of  this  Chapter  is 
submitted  herewith  as  Appendix  3, 

Im.port  Duties 


The  duties  in  fcrce  on  Ncvem.ber  1,  1951  for  the  importation  of  dairy 
products  into  Mexico  \iere  as  follov;s: 


Ad  : 

Official 

Fraction: 

Product 

:  Unit 

:  Specific  :valorem.: 

Price  1/ 

No .  : 

J  

:    Duty  : 

Duty  : 

Pesos 

 .  

Pesos  2/ 

Per  kg. 

iVii       ,    i  X  e  t>lJ 

LrX  C '  b  t>    IV  g  . 

.05  plus 

5% 

1.22.11 

Milk,  condensed 

Gross  kg. 

.10  plus 

25% 

7,45 

1,22.12 

Milk,  evaporated 

Gross  kg. 

.40  plus 

2% 

2.60 

1,22.13 

Milk,  powdered  or  in 

tablet the  "weight  of 

which  including  imm.e- 

diate  container  does 

not  exceed  5  kilos  4/ 

Legal  kg 

•     .40  plus 

3,60 

1.22.14 

Milk,  p6v;dered  or  in 

tablets,  the  weight  of 

which  including  imm.e- 

diate  container  is 

over  5  kilos  4/ 

Legal  kg. 

.40  plus 

5,70 

1.22.15 

Butter  or  any  kind  of 

its 

substitutes 

Legal  kg. 

.50  plus 

20% 

13.80 

1.22.16 

Cheese  of  any  kind 

Legal  kp. 

.40  plus 

2% 

10.15 

1/  Official  price  is  basis  for  cal-'^ul^t ion  of  ad  valorem  duty, 
2j  One  peso  was  equal  to  11.56  cents  in  1951. 
_3/  One  kilo  is  equal  to  2,2046  pounds. 

_4/  A  subsidy  xvas  granted  to  importers  of  milk  in  powdered  or  tablet  form  by 
an  accord  dated  March  28,  1951,  published  in  the  Diaric  Of icial  of 
April  11,  1951,  and  effective  retroactively  to  March  15,  1951.  This 
subsidy  v;as  in  force  until  December  31,  1951,  and  amounted  to  1.37  pesos 
per  kilo  in  the  case  of  fraction  1,22.13  and  ,39  peso  in  the  case  of 
fraction  1.22.14. 
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Imports  of  fresh  rnilk  into  the  Northern  Territory  of  Lower  California 
is  subject  to  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Economy.  19/ 

GOVEK^MECT  PEGULATIOU  OF  T^E  INDUSTOY 

Durinr;  the  past  fe\\i  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
regulation  of  the  dairy  industry  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Governm^ent  as 
well  as  of  some  state  and  municipal  rovernm.ents ,    In  state  capitals  and 
many  other  of  the  larger  centers  there  are  regulations  establishing  standards 
for  milk,  controlling  the  handling  and  distribution  of  the  product,  and 
requiring  the  testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
Alt'jough  these  regulations  are  not  alvjays  enforced  eit^uor '  because  of  in- 
sufficient trained  personnel  or  of  lack  of  public  support,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  grox'ijing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  insuring  the  safety  and  quality 
of  the  mill:  supply. 

Milk  s t a n d a r d s  ■  .  ' 

The  regulations  now,  in  force,  for  the  production,  handling,  and  distri- 
bution of  milk  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  Fec'eral  Territories  and  Zones 
are  dated  February        1951,  were  publislied  in  the  Diario_  Cf^ijli'lj-,  of 
February  8,  1951,  and  became  effective  in  the  Federal  District  thirty  days 
after  publication  and  in  the  Territories  and  Zones  sixty  days  thereafter.  20/ 
The  general  standards  for  cow's  ::iilk  established  by  these  regulations  are 
as  folloxvs: 

1,  Density  at  15  degrees  Centigrade,  not  less  than  1.0290, 

2,  Index  of  refraction  at  20  degrees  Centigrade,  not  less  than  37 
nor  more  than  39  degrees  (Lythgoe  muthod). 

3,  Acidity  (in  lactic  acid),  not  less  than  .14  or  more  than  dV  percent. 

4,  Chlorides,  not  less  than  .11  or  m.ore  than  .15  percent  (Volhard 
method ) . 

5,  La.ctose,  not  less  than  4,3  percent  (Polarimctric  or  Fehling  m.ethod ) . 

The  regulations  establish  three  grades  of  milk  autiiorized  for  sale  in 
the  Federal  District:     (l)  certified  and  pasteurized,  first  grade;  (2) 
certified  and  pasteurised,  second  grade  and  (3)  pasteurized,  third  grade. 
The  requirements  for  each  of  these  three  grades,  in  addition  to  the  general 
standards  mentioned  above,  are  as  follows: 

19/  Accord  of  March~10,  1951,  published  in  the  Diario  Cficial  of  March  12, 
1951. 

20/  An  errata  to  thes j  Regulations  was  published  in  the  Diario  Of icial  of 
Aoril  14,  1951«     The  area  to  :';hich  these  Regulations  apply  includes  the 
Federal  District,  v/here  Mexi.co  City  is  located,  the  three  Federal 
Territories  (Quintana  Roo,  Baja  California  Norte,  aJid  Baja  California 
Sur),  and  islands  and  other  areas  under  federal  jurisdiction  and  not 

comprised  vjith  in  the  lim.its  of  the  tv/enty-nine  st-tes. 
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1,  For  certifie.-l  and  pasteurized  rdllc,  first  grade: 

a.  Contain  at  least  3,4  percent  natural  fat 
( Gerber  methocl )  • 

b.  Contain  no  less  than  8.4  nor  nore  than  8.9  percent  non- 
fat solids. 

c.  Not  leave  in  the  filter,  before  pasteurization  sedinent 
greater  than  corresponding  to  nunber  1  in  the  scale 
(Wizard  method ) • 

d.  Before  pasteurization,  the  logarithmic  average  of  six 
samples  taken  during  a  month,  should  not  exceed  100,000 
colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  on  agar  plates,  nor  100,000 
leucocytes  per  cubic  centimeter,  by  direct  count, 

e.  It  should  be  pasteurized  and  bottled  iifimediately  after 
mdllcing,  at  the  plant  of  the  dairy  vjhere  it  was  produced. 

f •    After  pasteurization,  it  should  contain  not  more  than 
30,000  colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  on  agar  plates, 

g.  After  pasteurization,  it  should  give  negative  results 
to  the  phosphate  test, 

h,  /iftor  pasteurization,  it  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  10  degi^ees  Centigrade  up  to  the  time  it  is  delivered 
to  the  consumer, 

2,  For  certified  and  pasteurized  milk,  second  grade: 

a.  Certain  at  least  3,S  percent  natural  fat  (Gerber  method). 

b.  Contain  not  less  than  8,3  nor  more  than  3.9  percent  non-fat 
solids, 

G,    Not  leave  in  the  filter,  before  pasteurization,  sediment 
greater  than  corresponding  to  number  2  in  the  scale 
( V'Jizard  method  ) , 

d.  Before  pasteurization,  the  logarithmic  average  of  six 
saraples  taken  during  a  month  should  not  exceed  500,000 
colonies  per  cubic  centim:eter  on  agar  plates,  nor  500,000 
leucocytes  per  cubic  centimeter  by  direct  count, 

e.  It  should  bo  pasteurized  and  bottled  immediately  after 
milking,  at  the  plant  of  the  dairy  where  it  was  produced. 
In  case  the  dairy  does  not  have  pasteurizing  equipment, 
the  m.ilk  should  be  filtered  and  coded  to  12  degrees 
Centigrade,  placed  in  sterilized  containers,  and  shipped 
to  a  public  pasteurizing  plant. 
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f .  After  pasteurization,  it  should  not  contain  more  than 
100,000  colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  on  agar  plates. 

g.  After  pasteurization,  it  should  show  negative  results 
to  the  phosphate  test. 

h.  After  pasteurization,  it  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  12  degrees  Centigrade  up  to  the  time  it 

is  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

3,    For  pasteurized  milk,  third  grade: 

a.  Contain  at  least  5,3  percent  natural  fat  (Gerber  m.ethod). 

b.  Contain  not  less  than  8.2  nor  more  than  8,9  percent 
non-fat  solids.  ,  ■ 

c.  Hot  leave  in  the  filter,  before  pasteurisation,  a 
sediment  greater  than  corresponding  to  nLunbor  3  in  the 
scale  (V/izard  method). 

d.  Before  pasteurization,  the  logarithmic  average  of  six' 
sairiples  taken  during  a,  month,  should  not  exceed  1,000,000 
colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  on  agar  plates  nor  1,000,000 
leucocytes,  by  direct  counte. 


Oo    Be  pasteurized  in  public  plants  authorized  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

f .  After  pasteurj.zation,  it  should  not  coj-itain  more  thnn 
200,000  colonies  per  cubic  centiw.eter  on  agar  plates, 

g.  After  pasteurization,  it  should  show  negative  results  to 

.  the  phosphate  test. 

h.  After  pasteurization,  it  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  12  degrees  Centigrade,  up  to  the  tine  it 
is  delivered  to  the  customer. 

As  m.entioned  in  the  section  on  "Extent  of  Pasteurization"  above,  the 
requirement  that  all  milk  solds  in  the  Federal  District  bo  pasteurized  did 
net  become  effective  at  the  same  timiC  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  new 
regulations.    Transitory  Article  Four  provides  that  for  ten  m.onths  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  regulations,  or  until  December  8,  1951, 
the  sale  to  the  public  of  unpasteurized  milk  would  be  tolerated,  provided 
it  originates  in  dairies  authorized  to  produce  certified  milk  before  the 
new  regulation  became  effective  and  provided  also  that  the  licenses  of 
such  dairies  have  been  revalidated  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
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Such  dairies  mus^  coriply  also  with  the  provisions  for  dairy  cstsblislunents 
contained  in  the  re^^ulati^ns  issued  on  Septariber  1??,  1941,  and  otherwise 
revoked  by  the  nev;  i-egulaoions,    Tiie  decree  dated  July  25,  1949,  published 
in  tliO  Dij'.r j o  Oiicial  of  August  2,  1949,  regulating  the  prodncticn, 
transportation,  pasteurization  and  sale  of  milk  in  the  Federal  District 
and  in  Federal  Territories  and  Zones,  was  also  revoked  by  the  nev;  regulations. 

The  regulations  of 'February  1951  also  contain  provisions  concerning  the 
health  of  dairy  workers,  milking  and  handlinc  o:^  milk  at  dairies,  processing 
of  ;;ilk  at  pasteurizing-  plants,  marketia?:,  and  ;  inimum  roquirei.-ients  for 
buildinf-s  and  equipment  for  dairies,  pasteurizing  plants  and  concentration 
plants. 

Outside  of  the  Federal  District,  the  establishn^ent  of  official 
standards  for  milk  is  confined  largely  to  the  larger  consuming  centers 
such  as  Monterrey,  Chihuahua,  Kermcsillo,  Torreon,  as  vjoll  as  several  of 
the  border  tovms  such  as  Mexicali,  Ciudad  Juarez,  riedres  Negras,  and 
Tijuana.    As  mentioned  above,  a  la-;  providing  that  milk  sold  in  G'.iadala.iara 
be  either  certified  or  pa.v:teurized  and  requiring  the  installation  of 
ref rii^sration  facilities  at  millc  stores  in  the  city  v/as  enacted  some  time 
ago  but  has  not  yet  been  enforced.    In  Monterrey,  the  regulations  in  force 
prohibit  the  sale  of  unpasteurized  mdlk  and  also  require  that  milj:  contain 
no  more  than  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.    All  milk  sold  in  the 
state  of  Nuevo  Leon  must  comply  v-'ith  the  regulations  issued  by  the  State 
Government  in  1945,  21/    In  February  1951,  pasteurization  becamie  obligatory 
in  Torreon.    Similar  laws  were  adopted  in  1950  in  Hermosillo  and  Piedras 
Negras.    In  August  1948,  the  State  Legislature  of  Yucatan  placed  the 
production  and  s^,le  of  all  milk  und^r  state  govcrnrr.ent  regulations.  £2/ 
The  law  provider,  for  the  mandatory  licensing  of  all  milk  producers  and  the 
official  inspection  of  stables.    It  looks  toward  the  establishment  of 
paste'irizing  pl-nnts  and  the  eventual  pasteurization  of  all  milk  sold  in  the 
state.    Siniilar  regulations  governing  the  dairy  industry  were  issued  in 
the  stat  5  of  C'uipoche  in  November  1948.  25/    Improvement?^  in  the  milk 
inspection  system  have  also  been  reported  in  Veracruz  where  an  active 
campaign  against  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  being  pursued.    There  are 
still  no  facilities  for  pasteurization  in  this  city,    A  project  for 
regulating  the  handling  and  marketing  of  milk  there  is  nov;  under  consideration, 

jol/  "Rerlainento  sobre  Prod ucv ion ,  Sxplotocion  y  Vonta  de  Lt-che  y  sus 
Derivados  en  el  Estado  de  Nuevo  Leon,"  published  in  the  Poriodico 
Oficial  of  the  Gover,'iment  of '  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  April  23,  1951. 

22/  "R'-^glamcnto  sobre  Produccion,  Tratamiento  y  Venta  do  Lecho  y  sus 
Derivados  en  ol  Estado  de  Yucatan,"  published  in  the  Diario  Ofici_al 
of  the  Gcvernm.ent  of  the  stste  of  Yucatan,  August  10,  1943. 

_23/  "Reglamento  sobre  Produccion  Trstamiento  y  Vonta  de  Loche  y  sus 
Derivados  en  el  Estado  de  Campeche,"  published  in  the  Periodic o 
Oficiel  of  the  Government  of  the  state  of  Campeche,  November  IB,  194B, 
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Stqudards  for  othe r  da i ry  _products 

The  regulations  novj  in  force  in  the  Federal  District  for  the  manu- 
facture, storage,  racking,  transportation,  and  sale  of  cream.,  butter, 
oleomargarine,  and  cheese  were  published  in  the  Diario  Of icial  of  July  9, 
I94C.    The  regulations  establish  standards  for  each  one  of  the  products 
mentioned,  provide  for  the  licensing  of  creamieries,  and  contain  require- 
ments for  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  such  establishments  and  for  the 
marketing  of  the  products. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  dairy  industry  of  Mexico  is  organized  into  a  National  Chamber  of 
the  Dairy  Industry  ( Camara  Nacional  de  la  Industria  _de  la  Lfsche),  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  thv  Ministry  of  National  Economy  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  National  Chambers  for  other  major  industries  in  the 
country.     These  National  Chfirab^rs  are  groupe^il  into  a  Confederation  of 
Industrial  Chambers  of  Mexico,    The  National  Ciiamber  of  the  Dairy  Industry 
includes  not  only  milk  producers  but  also  persons  engaged  in  other  phases 
of  the  industry  such  as  processing  and  pasteurizing.     Closely  allied  to 
this  Chamber  is  the  Union  of  Cattlemen  of  Mexico  (Sindiceto  de  Ganaderos 
de  Mexico ) .    This  is  an  organization  of  dairymen  in  the  Federal  District 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor.     The  chief  purpose 
of  this  organization  to  represent  m.ilk  producers  in  negotiations  inth 
labor  unions. 

In  addition,  there  are  associations  of  dairymen  organized  by  states 
under  the  law  of  livestock  associations,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  animal  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  prom-oting 
the  commion  interests  of  mill:  producers.    These  state  associations  are 
usually  composed  of  a  number  of  local  associations  organized  by  municinalltie s 
Within  the  Mexico  City  m-ilkshed  there  are  two  such  associations.    These  are 
the  Milk  Producers  of  Puebla  and  Tlaxcala  (Productores  de  Le.cLe  de  Puebla 
y  Tla?:cala )  and  the  Union  of  Cattlem.en  of  the  State  of  Mexico  (Unj-on  de_ 
G-anaderos  del  Est  a  do  de  Mexico).     The  latter  com.prisos  six  local  associations. 


In  the  Federal  District,  there  are  three  orgenizat j.ons  of  small-scale 
milk  producers  as  follo?js:     the  National  Association  of  Small-Scale  Pro- 
ducers of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products  (Asoci^i£ion  Nacional  de  Fequenos 
Productores  de  Leehe  y  _sus  Derivados)  ;  the  Rural  Syndical  Union  of  Small- 
Scale  Milk  Producers  of  the  Federal  District  (Union  Sindical  Campesina 
de  Pe  que  no  3  Productores  d_e  Leche  del  Distritq  FederalT;  and  the  Union  of 
Small-Scale  Producers  of  Mn.--dalon3  Contrcras  and  Other  Towns  (Union  de_ 
Pequenos  d_e  _la  fegdalena  Cont^'eras  y  Denials  Pueblos ) .    It  is  reported  by 
the  Miik  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  that  these  three  organizations 
include  approximately  80  percent  of  the  unregistered  or  "clandestine"  milk 
producers  in  the  Mexico  City  milkshed. 
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Another  type  of  dair7jnen's  association  is  represented  hy  the  nev;ly 
established  National  Association  of  Producers  of  Pure  Ilill:  (Aso oiacion 
Nacional  do  Productoros  de  Loohe  Fura)»    This  is  a  private  association 
organized  in  June  1950  and  includes  37  producers  supplying  about  one-third 
of  the  total  volume  of  irdlk  sold  in  Mexico  City,    The  chief  objective  of 
the  Association  is  "to  proKiote,  inspect  and  control  the  production,  h-ndliHg 
and  sale  of  milk  under  conditions  of  absolute  sanitation  and  strict  purity, 
in  ord'ir  to  prevent  that  this  basic  food  may  constitute  a  means  of  transraittin 
germs  harmful  to  health."    AccordiniP;  to  its  Bylaws,  the  Association  "vill 
accorplish  this  objective  by  en^^aging  in  the  follovjing  activities: 

1,  Promote  the  production  of  pure  milk  by  aiding  its  members  to 
improve  the  s?jiitary  conditions  of  barns  and  processing  plants, 

2,  Promote  the  selection  of  sirss  and  dams  of  high  quality. 

3,  Establish  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  the  milk  produced  by 
the  dairies  cwneo  by  its  members, 

4,  Certify  and  make  public  the  quality  of  the  product  of  each  of  its 
members,  in' accordance  v/ith  the  analyses  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Association,  and  establish  gredes  depending  on  butterfat  content  and  on 
characteristics  determining  purity  and  lack  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

5,  Promote  the  consumption  of  pure  milk  and  its  sale  under  sanitary 
conditions, 

5.    Obtain  from  the  authorities  the  permits  necessary  for  the 
importation  of  selected  cattle  for  the  dairies  ov.'ncd  by  its  members. 

7.    Take  steps  before  federal,  local  or  municipal  authorities  to  bring 
about  measures  tending  to  insure  the  purity  and  quality  of  milk  for  the 
benefit  of  consuiiiers. 

3,    Adopt  standards  for  grading  jailk  and  regulations  of  com'nercial 
ethics  in  connection  with  tho  production  and  sale  of  the  product, 

9,    Protect  the  general  interests  of  the  dairy  industry. 

According  to  its  directors,  the  Association  is  supported  entirely 
through  contributions  of  its  members.    In  order  to  insure  the  quality  of 
the  product  of  the  members,  the  Association  has  undertaken  to  analyze 
daily  at  its  laboratory  in  Mexico  City  a  sarrple  of  the 'product  of  each 
member.    According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  the  method  followed 
is  for  one  of  the  regular  delivery  trucks  of  the  producer  to  stop  at  the 
offices  of  the  Association  each  day  vjhere  an  employee  of  the  latter  selects 
a  quart  of  milk,  being  careful  not  to  take  the  bottle  from  the  same  position 
in  the  truck.    This  S'?m.ple  is  subjected  to  chemical  and  bacteriological 
analyses  and  a  record  is  kept  of  each  producer.    These  records  are  available 
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to  government  officials  upon  request.    Should  the  quality  of  the  product 
of  any  member  decline,  the  Association  investigates  the  reasons  and  reports 
to  the  producer  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  the  steps  that  might  be 
taken  to  eliminate  them.    According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Association, 
members  may  be  expelled  by  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ratified 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  violating  the  Associa- 
tions' •  standards  for  commercial  ethics  and  "particularly  when  as  a  result 
of  the  analyses  practiced  at  the  laboratories,  it  appears  that  they 
adulterate  or  modify,  in  any  manner,  the  quality  of  the  milk  placed  on 
sale,  even  though  it  may  be  through  chemical  processes  not  injiirious  to 
health." 

Among  the  projects  of  the  association  for  developing  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  establishment  in  Mexico  of  a  national  association  of 
breeders  of  Holstein  cattle.    As  mentioned  above,  there  are  at  present  no 
dairy  breeders'  organizations  in  the  country, 

A  semi -governmental  agency  has  also  been  established  recently  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  industry.     This  is  the 
Permanent  Commd-ssion  for  Vigilance  of  the  Milk  Industry  (Comision  Porm'-.nente 
d_e  Vigilancia  de  _la_  Lecne)  created  on  March  17,  1951,    The  Commission  is 
comiposed  of  fifteen  members  including  representatives  of  governmental 
agencies  and  private  organizations  interested  in  the  dairy  industry  as  vjcll 
as  members  of  the  press;    The  governmental  agencies  represented  include  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Federal  District.  Other 
members  include  the  organizations  of  dairymen  mentioned  above,  the  Union 
of  Dairy  V/orkers,     the  Union  of  Milk  Distributors,  the  Institute  of  Nutrition, 
and  a  representative  of  the  pasteurizing  plants.    The  Commission^  prograau, 
as  published  in  the  Mexico  City  press  on  March  9,  1951,  is  as  follovjs: 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  the  solution  of  the  milk 
problem. 

2.  Expand  the  production  and  consumption  of  pure  and  sanitary  mxilk. 

3.  Increase  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  through  imports  of  registered 
stock. 

4.  Affirm  and  expand  the  organization  of  dairymen  on  the  basis  of 
high  standards  of  commercial  ethics,  thus  protecting  the  public  interest 
and  the  reputation  of  the  industry. 

5.  Establish  guarantee  prices  for  the  producer. 

6.  Urge  the  regulation  of  the  importation  and  use  of  powdered  milk. 

7.  Obtain  the  establishment  of  conimercial  specifications,  ceiling 
prices  and  supply  etuotas  for  feeds,  vath  the  object  that  prices  may 
correspond  to  commercial  quality. 
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8,  Cooperate  v?ith  the  Government  in  the  establistiment  of  a  sufficient 
volume  of  credit,  for  long  terms  and  at  lew  rates  of  interest,  for  financing 
the  dairy  industry. 

9,  Cooperate  in  reinstituting  and  developing  Livestock  Expositions. 

10.  Cooperate  vjith  the  National  University  of  Mexico  to  brir^  about 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Aniaml  Nutrition  within  the  National 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

11.  Promote  the  establishment  of  livestock  insurance, 

12.  Constitute  a  fund  for  regulating  the  milk  market, 

13.  Cooperate  with  the  authorities  for  the  development  of  an 
educational  campaign  concerning  ruilk  consumption  and  sanitation, 

14.  Protect  the  interests  of  consumers  through  a  perm.ancnt  vigilance 
campaign  under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  denouncing 
publicly,  through  the  press,  irregularities  on  the  part  of  dairymen. 

The  establishment  of  the  Coirmission  represents  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  the  dairy  industry  with  the  authorities  in  improving 
standards  of  milk  production  and  e^cp'andin:',  the  output  of  the  industry. 
The  purpose  of  including  representatives  of  the  press  was  to  insure  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  would  receive  adequate  publicity.    This  was 
particularly  desired  by  the  authorities  in  connection  v;ith  violations  of 
sanitary  standards  by  dairymen.    It  is  believed  by  the  authorities  that 
some  milk  producers  may  persist  in  their  practice  of  adulterating  millc 
even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  fine  occasionally  but  that  most  of  these 
producers  v;ould  give  up  such  practice  when  faced  by  the  possibility  of 
public  denunciation.    Since  it  started  functioning  on  May  2?,  1951,  the 
Commission  has  conducted  several  incpections  of  milk  at  dairies,  on  highways, 
at  pasteurizing  plants,  and  at  restaurants.    These  inspections  have  resulted 
in  the  condemnation  of  nearly  20,000  quarts  of  milk  and  the  imposition  of 
about  $?,463  in  fines. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

-    ]\E]aCAI\'  D^JRY  ST.'l'HSTICS 


TABLE  1.    PESO:     i\verage  value  ir  United  States 
currency,  1940  through  1951. 


Year  : 

Cents 

1940 

18.55 

■   •  1941 

20,54 

1942  -v; 

20,57 

1943 

20,53 

■  ■  ,         1944      .  = 

20.58 

1945             ■■  : 

20.53 

1946 

20,58 

^-     .'    ■  '          1947       ■•■  : 

20.53 

1948  : 

I8086 

1949 

12.62 

1950            ■   .  • 

:  11.57 

1951 

11.53 

TABLE  lA.     Comparison  of  Milk  Production  and  Number  of  Head  per 
Earra  for  Registered  and  Not  Registered  Dairy  Earms  in 
•••  the  Mexico  City  Milkshed. 


No.  : 

Total  : 

Pro-  : 

No .  of 

of  : 

Cows 

Total  : 

Pro-  :c! notion: 

Head 

Dairy: 

and 

Bulls: 

Dairy  : 

duction:p 

er  Day: 

per 

Farm  s : 

Calves 

Cattle: 

per  : 

per  : 

Farm 

.  ,.  Day  : 

Farm 

Head 

Head 

Head  a 

/Liters  a 

/Liters 

PJ 

Registered:  0/ 

Federal  District 

129 

22,273 

509 

22,782 

143 , 336 

1,112 

177 

State  of  Mexico 

129 

37 , 984 

853 

53,842 

231,372 

1,794 

301 

State  of  Puebla 

1 

347 

10 

357 

3,000 

5,000 

357 

State  of  Tlaxcala 

2 

344 

9 

355 

2;  100 

1,050 

177 

State  of  Hidalgo 

1 

310 

5 

315 

2,000 

2,000 

315 

All  registered 

262 

61,258 

1,391 

62,649 

381,858 

1,457 

239 

Not  registered: 

Federal  District 

1,083 

8,576 

238 

8,814 

68,360 

63 

8 

State  of  Mexico 

163 

2,105 

56 

2,161 

17 , 368 

103 

13 

All  not  registered  1,251 

10,681 

294 

10,975 

85,728 

69 

9 

Total 

1,513 

71,939 

1,685 

73,624 

467  ,586 

510 

49 

calves  and  bulls,     o/  Includes  dairy  farms  registered  with  the  Depart- 
amento  de  la  Administrpcion  Sanitaria  aQ_  _la  Lecho  en  el  Distrito  Federal, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

SCURCH:     Based  on  data  from  Department  mentioned  in  footnote  b/  above. 
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TABLE  IB,    Fresh  Milk;     Consumption  in  the  Federal  District 

of  Mexico,  1940-1951. 


Y'Jar  ; 

Total 

rPesteuri^ed: 

Certiried 

:  Percent 
:  Pasteurized 
:      of  Tctal  • 

Consumption 
■oer  Canita 
a/' 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Liters 

Liters 

Liters 

Liters 

1940 

89,120 

39,505 

49; 514 

44.4 

49.5 

1941 

99,732 

41,239 

58,543 

41.3 

51.8 

1942 

145,305 

43,897 

99,410 

30.6 

69.9 

1943 

166,982 

40 , 854 

126 , 148 

24.5 

76.7 

1944 

157,103 

38,049 

119,054 

25.1 

68.2 

1945 

130,545 

41,147 

39,397 

31.5 

53.7 

1946 

134,271 

42,655 

91,638 

31.8 

52.5 

1947 

126,716 

40,043 

86,573 

31.6 

47,2- 

1948 

120,369 

55,395 

64,973 

46,0 

42.9- 

1949 

131,957 

51,474 

80,462 

39.0 

45.0 

1950 

229,658 

59,073 

170 , 585 

25.7 

72.1 

1951 

198,602 

50,413 

148,189 

25.4 

60.0 

a/  Based  on  the  following  population  estirnates  for  the  Federal  District 
obtained  from  Of icina  do  Poblacior,  Difeccion' General  dfe  Estadi sties; 
1940,  1-797,561;  1941;  1,923,522;  1942,  2,049,485;  1943,  2,175,444; 
1944, -2,301,405;  1945,  2,427,366;  1946,  2,553,327;  1947;  2,679,2^8;  1948, 
"£,805,249;  1949,  2931,210;  1950,  3,183,132;  1951,  3,309,093. 
£CiTf  JE;    Direccion  General  de  Estadi stica. 


TABLE  2.    Dairy  Cattle;    Imports  into  Me:d.co  by  Country  of  Ovifrin; 

1940  throuf^h  1951. 


Yeai" 

:  Total 

: United  St 

ates: 

Can  a 

da  : 

Cniatomala  : 

Cuba 

iTo .  of 

1000 

No.  of 

1000 

No.  of 

1000 

No.  of 

1000 

No.  of 

1000 

Eead 

Pe  so  s 

Head 

Pesos 

Head 

Pesos 

Head 

Pesos 

Head 

Pesos 

1940 

71 

16 

63 

15 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1941 

276 

63 

263 

68 

0 

0 

8 

b/ 

0 

0 

1942 

p  o 

93 

210 

78 

12 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

-264 

■201 

255 

188 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1,555 

1,074 

1,255 

•820 

300 

254 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

6,44i 

5,405 

5,821 

4,725 

623 

680 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1946 

5,437 

5,037 

5,403 

4,920 

84 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1947 

301 

281 

301 

231 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1948 

270 

423 

270 

423 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1949 

399 

1,102 

342 

953 

57 

149 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1950 

1,379 

3, 565 

1,206 

2,841 

162 

639 

0 

0 

11 

85 

1951 

783 

2,598 

436 

1,336 

297 

1,213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

h/  Less  than  500  pesos. 

SOURCE:    Direccion  General  de  Estadi  stica. 
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TABLE  3.    Milk,  Fresh;    Imports  into  Mexico  by  Country,  of  Origin; 

1940  through  1951, 


Year 

:             Total  : 

United. 

States  : 

;0thor 

Countries 

a/  ICilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

MlOG 

Pe_sos 

1940 

19 , 082 

11 ,563 

18,014 

9,688 

1,058 

1,875 

1941 

14,615 

11,008 

14,565 

10,921 

51 

87 

1942 

11,025 

5,074 

10,975 

5,044 

50 

30 

1943 

4,751 

2,332 

4,751 

2,332 

0 

0 

1944 

41,304 

15,596 

41,133 

15,530 

171 

66 

1945 

17 , 822 

.9,923 

17 , 802 

9,395 

20 

28 

1946 

6,750 

5,885 

6,613 

5,6,04 

'  137 

•281 

1947 

143,745 

159,172 

142,549 

151,071 

1,196 

8,101 

1943 

49 , 325 

51,534 

49,025 

51,534 

0 

0 

1949 

42,651 

83,019 

42,651 

83,019 

0 

•  0 

1950 

23,311 

49 , 128 

21,791 

43,159 

'  520 

5,969 

1951 

19,663 

55,137 

18,523 

41,809 

1,135 

13,328 

_a/  One  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

SC'IIRCE:     Direccion  General  de  Estadistica. 


TABLE  4.    Milk,  Condensed:     Imports  into  Mexico  by  Country  of 

Origin;  1940  through  1951. 


Year  * 

Total 

;  United 

States  • 

British  : 
Honduras 

Others 

Kilos 

Peso  s 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pe 

oU  o 

1940 

6,570 

6,556 

3,070 

2,798 

3,500 

3,758 

0 

0 

1941 

4,775 

4,089 

3,321 

2,744 

1,346 

1,271 

108 

74 

1942 

3,269 

3 , 386 

5,140 

3 , 201 

105 

16C 

23 

25 

1943 

3,416 

4,226 

3,395 

•4,201 

20 

25 

0 

0 

1944 

15,005 

21,649 

14,573 

20,969 

430 

675 

2 

5 

1945 

63,538 

83,743 

63,074 

82,912 

•  440 

800 

24 

36 

1946 

5,771 

10,273 

3,586 

6,084 

1,134 

2,354 

1,001 

1, 

335 

1947 

20 , 288 

39,537 

19,428 

36,243 

791 

3 , 304 

69 

40 

1943 

30 , 345 

90,170 

30,254 

89,897 

88 

220 

3 

53 

1949 

2,195 

9 , 535 

2,193 

9,568 

0 

0 

2 

18 

1950 

876 

4,643 

874 

4,629 

2 

14 

0 

0 

1951 

930 

6,021 

908 

5,855 

CO 
tot.-" 

166  , 

0 

0 

SOURCE:     Direccion  General  de  Estadistica, 
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T.MiJZ  5.    Hi  Ik,  Evaporated;    Imports  into  :!exico  by  Coiontry  of 

Origin;  1940  trirough  1951. 


C    J-  * 

'      T^n  T  "h  p n 

"h.  p  ^.  • 

0th 

3TS 

Id  Ion 

F©  S  O  3 

T'f  1  1  o 

X  <^  0 

J.  i-X  XL/  0 

p6  SO  S 

Kilos 

Pesos 

1040 

233,744 

174'  51'^' 

233,572 

174  559 

0 

0 

7  r 

49 

1041 

622,804 

504 , 087 

614, 979 

483 ,474 

15  r^53 

240 

250 

1942 

o 55, 943 

."'^20  '115 

365, 773 

319  ^  '-7) 

0 

0 

170 

172 

194<'r> 

53Q  395 ' 

53'3  663 

313, 932 

0 

0 

232 

276 

1944 

757,255 

7  49 ,483 

755  546 

745  "^39 

0 

0 

1,690 

2 , 544 

1945 

2,653,723 

2,731,514 

2,657,720 

2,535,813 

0 

0 

5,008 

14 , 701 

1945 

396,745 

452,037 

395,020 

443,778 

0 

0 

1,725 

3,259 

1947 

1,591,549 

2,]f.9,944 

l,6a0,758 

2,158,691 

230 

452 

501 

801 

1948 

455 , 545 

714,475 

455,370 

714,155 

0 

0 

176 

320 

1949 

42,501 

95,927 

42,301 

94,671 

0 

c 

200 

1,257 

1950 

66,059 

151,9;"0 

66,058 

151,335 

0 

0 

1 

15 

1951 

"•-^  }'•-' 

1:^6,925 

51,372 

135,742 

0 

0 

445 

1,183 

■SOURCE:     Direccion  Cieneral  de  Estadistiea. 
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TABLE  St  Butter;    ir.ports  into  !!exico,  by  Gcuntry  of  Origin; 

1940  through  1951. 


sr  ! 

Tctal 

■ 

:  United 

States 

:  Dei 

Kilos 

Pf. 

/  f^O  3 

Kilo3 

Pesos: 

Ki  lo  £; 

Pesos 

1940 

50,701 

160, 

675 

45,906 

142,394 

4,612 

17,950 

1-:^41 

53,336 

156, 

245 

52,438 

164,094 

0 

0 

45,999 

125, 

315 

29,348 

34,731 

0 

0 

1543 

15,395 

45, 

446 

9,739 

33,958 

0 

0 

1944 

16,132 

63, 

521 

271 

952 

0 

0 

1945 

ia,930 

•  88, 

960 

1,583 

5,576 

0 

■  0 

1943 

252,187 

1,540, 

606 

2,424 

13; 405 

151,715 

914,080 

1947 

78,561 

592; 

G18 

44 , 554 

328,242 

25,377 

212,795 

194S 

74,838 

838, 

103 

55,452 

543,335 

18,390 

132,227 

1349 

34,705 

453, 

884 

17,380 

232,488 

13,959 

134,910 

1950 

44 , 550 

570, 

944 

13,029 

195,319 

29,723 

354,274 

1951 

39,593 

45:^, 

557 

10,163 

14i , 932 

26,421 

294,274 

Yesr  :  Ai^genti  na  :    Othe:os 


Milo3 

P 30  s 

Kilos 

PS  'IC  s 

1940 

0 

0 

183 

331 

1941 

■705 

1,509 

193 

642 

1342 

14 , 540 

41,551 

111 

■534 

1943 

3,456 

10,435 

•200 

l;003 

1944 

13,523 

43,244 

2,338 

14,324 

1945 

16,334 

74,755 

1,003 

7;  619 

1945 

75,785 

393,323 

2,262 

19,293 

1947 

3,468 

21,462 

3,952 

30,119 

1948 

0 

0 

996 

12,540 

1949 

0 

0 

2,865 

36,485 

1950 

598 

5,539 

1,200 

14,782 

1951 

0 

0 

2,804 

30,401 

.  SOUR 'OR:     DiL-eooion  CTeneral  de  Estadistica. 
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T/JBIE  9,    Cheese,  Cheddar;    Imports  into  Mexico,  by  Country  of  Origin; 

1940  through  1951. 


Year  ;  Total  :  United  States  ;         Denmark  ■_._P"^,ilg.^_^, 


Kilos 

Pesos  Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

1940 

not  reported  separately  j 

1941 

ft 

1942 

tf  ft 

ft 

1943 

2 

-  18 

2 

■  18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

252 

1,493 

249 

1,488 

0 

u 

12 
O 

c 
3 

1945 

520 

li864 

520 

1,864 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1946 

467 

2;732 

467 

2,782 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1947 

'627 

3,812 

■564 

5,276 

0 

0 

63 

536 

1948 

117,304 

691,734  117 

,299 

691,714 

■  0 

0 

5 

20 

1949 

101 i 459 

667,557  100 

,146 

658,225 

1,313 

9,431 

0 

0 

1950 

131,062 

925,203  131 

,062 

925,203 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1951 

3,949 

30,618  3 

,949 

30,618 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOURCE:    Direccion  General  de  Estadistica, 


TABLE  10,    Cheese,  Others  a/;    Imports  into  Mexico,  by  Country  of 

Origin;  1940  through  1951, 


Year  :  Total  :       United  States  :  Netherlands 


Kilos 

Pe  SOS 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

1940 

241,108 

658,321 

101,685 

272,862 

80,869 

247 , 182 

1941 

210,515 

581,786 

176,263 

485,859 

0 

0 

1942 

201,555 

601 , 262 

184,376 

555,521 

0 

0 

1943 

101,411 

522,425 

77,777 

264,739 

0 

0 

1944 

125,881 

473,363 

74,038 

287,854 

0 

0 

1945 

202,597 

759,415 

140,927 

503,064 

0 

■  •  0 

1946 

259,559 

1 

,162,334 

156,898 

610,737 

17,548 

124,977 

1947 

636,966 

3 

,590,132 

332,742 

1,640,538 

210,837 

1 

,416,366 

1948 

293,074 

2 

,174,098 

60,600 

450,389 

120,615 

906,001 

1949 

215,490 

2 

,010,541 

41,200 

365,522 

92,064 

809,057 

1950 

293,348 

2 

,455,053 

50,763 

409,476 

131,131 

983,941 

1951 

455,926 

3 

,876,745 

108,868 

936,698 

218,955 

1 

,649,404 

a/  From  1940  through  1942,  all  imports  of  cheese  arc  included.    Since  then, 
imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  are  reported  separately  as  shown  in  Table  9. 
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T.-IBIE  10.    Cheese.  Other  a/;    Imports  into  Mexico,  by  Country  of 

Oriein;  1940  through  1951. 


Year  i 

Argentina 

p  T"  1  n  n  d  • 

Cuba 

:  France 

'  i  wJ.  XU  £j 

X  y  oO  o 

Kilos 

Pe  so  s 

Jrc  so  fc 

J\X  Xw  £> 

1940 

J.  ,  ■  '  f  <J 

2 '903 

17 ; 177 

n 

VJ 

P 

1941 

OO • OSR 

/  <j  ,  oou 

4,185 

18 , 827 

Q 
V 

0 

\J 

0 

1942 

XD  ,     J -J 

'3:<S  ,  OXO 

437 

2 , 856 

X 

0 

0 

1943 

'7.0  •  QRQ 

475 

2,982 

0 

0 

1944 

33,718 

108,108 

0 

0 

15,574 

63,024 

0 

0 

1945 

49,259 

180,339 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1946 

42,652 

174,145 

55 

368 

247 

X  ,  <J^>\J 

?  037 

14  575 

1947 

47,805 

216,710 

19,384 

147,502 

16 

40 

1,695 

11 , 222 

1948 

18,508 

80,802 

61,507 

518,046 

0 

0 

2,028 

21,819 

1949 

25,777 

221,981 

57,756 

403,223 

18 

184 

2,595 

32; 562 

1950 

21,785 

179,284 

49,398 

551,781 

0 

0 

1,549 

16,825 

1951 

21,730 

171,004 

61,242 

722,445 

0 

0 

1,794 

28,918 

a/  Fron 

1940  thi'ou^h  1942, 

all  imports  of  cheese  are 

included. 

Since 

then , 

imp  01 

'ts  of  Cheddar  chee 

se  are  reported  sep-. 

rately 

as  shown 

in  Table 

9. 

TABLE  10:    Cheese,  Other  a/;    Imports  into  Mexico  by  Country  of 

Origin;  1940  through  1951. 


Year  ;  Denmark  ;  Italy   Finland  ;  Others 


Kilo  3 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pe  so  s 

Kilos 

Pesos 

Kilos 

Pesos 

1940 

3,240 

8,919 

8,536 

36,724 

10,355 

18,001 

28; 159 

45 

,551 

1941 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

4 

,210 

1942 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

149 

562 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,453 

12 

,397 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,551 

14 

,377 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,411 

76 

,012 

1946 

33,773 

195,758 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,349 

40 

,224 

1947 

18,210 

122,167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,276 

35 

587 

1948 

25,632 

171,489 

225 

2,216 

■  0 

•  0 

3,958 

23 

,336 

1949 

7,135 

64 i 212 

5,541 

90,563 

l;083 

9,368 

l;271 

13 

,869 

1950 

24,016 

174,017 

7,060 

76,368 

2,974 

25,769 

4;572 

38, 

,602 

1951 

26,434 

193,643 

6,804 

75,539 

6,582 

64,816 

3,517 

29  J 

,228 

a./~Fvom  1940  through  1942,  all  imports  of  cheese  are  included.    Since  then, 
imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  are  reported  separately  as  shown  in  Table  9. 
SOURCE:    Direccion  General  de  Sstadistica. 
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TABIE  11,    Dairy  Products;    Average  Prices  in  Mexico  City,  Atmual 

1940-1951. 


Milk,  :        Cheese,        :      Wholesale        5  Butter, 

Retail  :  Fresh   Aged  ;  Wholesale 

Pesos  per  Pesos  per  Kilogram 

Liter 


1940 

.30 

.96 

1.41 

1.86 

1941 

.31 

.95 

1.49 

2.08 

1942 

.34 

1.02 

1.66 

2.45 

1943 

.42 

1.39 

2.37 

'  3.49 

1944 

.62 

3.17 

3,86 

3.87 

1945 

.57 

3.59. 

4.04 

4.47 

1946 

.70 

3«00. 

4.29 

5.36 

1947 

.70 

3.25 

4.77 

6.00 

1948 

.71 

4.35 

4.54 

5.78 

1949 

.75 

4.73 

4.97 

5.86 

1950 

.80 

4,29 

5.97 

7.23 

1951 

"  .93 

3.99 

6.63 

7.40 

SOURCE:    Direccion  General  de  Economia  Rural* 
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APP5IMT3IX  B. 

Trg.n  slat  ion  of  Chapter  VIII  of  the  Re,^ul;^.tions 
f cr  the  Registration  o_f  Foodc ,  3evera£e_s ,  and 
Similar  Products  l7 

Chapter  ^111 

Kilk  and  derived  products 

.4RTICIS  32.    IvGlk  fulfillirig  the  follov/ing  requirements  shall  be 
adiiiitfced  for  registration  under  the  name  of  evapor&ted  milk: 

1.  To  come  from  healthy  animals,  indicating  the  species  of  such 
animals, 

II.  To  have  lost  at  least  58  percent  of  its  v/ater  content. 

III.  To  be  homogenized  in  order  to  break  and  stabilize  the  fat  globules. 

IV.  Not  contain  live  bacteria. 

-■pvTICLS  83,    For  the  purposes  of  these  Regulations,  it  shall  be  under- 
stood as  dry  or  pov.'dered  milk  that  which,  hr^ving  lost  alm.ost  all  its  water 
content,  has  been  reduced  to  powdered  form  and  fulfills  the  following  require- 
ments: 


I,    To  ^ome  from  healthy  animals,  indicating  the  species  of  such 
anim.als . 

II,    Not  contain  more  than  10,000  live  bacteria  per  gram  of  the 
product . 

III.    Not  contain  pathogenic  bacteria. 

i\RTICIE  84.    /imong  the  types  of  m.ilk  to  which  the  preceding  article 
refers.    The  following  are  authorized: 

I.    VThole  dry  milk.    That  containing  more  than  24  percent  fat. 

II.    Partially  skimmed  dry  milk.    That  containing  from  8  to  24  per- 
cent fat. 

III.    Skimmed  dry  milk.    That  containing  less  than  8  percent  fat, 

'The  addition  of  up  to  7  percent  of  lactides  or  citrates,  as  v;ell  as  of 
malt,  saccharose,  dextrom.altose ,  or  lactose,  is  permitted, 

l/"Regl ame nt o  para  el  Registro  de  Comestibles,  Bebidas  ^  Sim.ilares ,  contained 
in  a  decree  dated  February  20,  1941,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oflcial 
of  March  5,  1941, 
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ARTICLE  85,    By  condensed  milk  shall  be  understood  that  which  has  lost 
at  least  60  percent  of  its  vjater  content  and  to  which  has  been  added  from  40 
to  50  percent  of  saccharose. 

It 'shall  not  contain  more  than  5,000  live  bacteria  per  grem  of  the 
product,  nor  pathogenic  bacteria, 

ARTICLE  86.    By  sour  milk  shall  be  understood  that  which  after 
sterilization  has  been  subjected  to  lactic  fermentation  by  bacteria. 

Such  milk  shall  be  admitted  for  registration  only  if: 

I.    It  has  an  acidity  lower  than  1,2  percent  in  lactic  acid. 

II.    It  does  not  contain  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

'    ARTICLE]  87,    In  the  case  of  milks  referred  to  in  articles  82,  83,  and 
85,  it  is  permitted: 

I.    To  extract  part  of  the  hydro carbonated  fat  or  protein  content, 

II,    To  add  food  substances,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  are  not  harmful  to  health. 

In  either  case,  the  formula  of  the  composition  of  the  product  shall  be 
shown  on  the  container. 

ARTICLE  88.    The  products  referred  to  in  the  preceding  articles  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  prepared  precisely  with  milk  pasteurized,  boiled  or  sterilized 
through  some  procedure  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  it  shall  be 
stated  on  the  containders,  in  a  code  to  be  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health: 

I,    The  date  of  their  preparation, 

II,    The  number  of  the  corresponding  lot, 

AP^TICIE  89,    Under  the  name  of  cheese  shall  be  admitted  for  registration 
such  products  derived  from  milk  which  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

I,    To  be  made  from  the  ripened  curd  of  m.ilk  obtained  through  the 
addition  of  rennet  or  through  acidification, 

II,    Be  prepared  with  milk  from  healthy  animals,  pasteurized  or  boiled. 

Ill,    Not  contain  substances  foreign  to  the  composition  of  milk,  except 
for  coloring  substances  authorized  by  this  Department  and  substances  produced 
by  the  fermentation  or  putrefaction  characteristic  of  the  ^process  of 
preparation. 


-  ^9  - 

ARTICIE  90.    In  the  preparation  of  cheese  the  follov;ing  are  prohibited; 

I,    Any  starches, 

II.    Substances  v^hich  iu  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Health 
may  be  iiarrtiful  to  health. 
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F0REI6M  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFICE  or  FOREKSSf  AG  RIC4J  LTU  RAL  RELATIONS 

vn\te:o  states  departj^ent  of  agriculture 

WASHINGTON^  D,C, 


FD  2-52  April  21,  1952 

l^TETHSELANDS  MILK  PHODUC'TIOiT  ZDSCLIxES,  SIL^LSR 
EXPORTS  C?  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  EXPSCTiiD  IN  1952 

Milk  production  in  The  Fetherlands,  a  major  source  of  international  supply 
of  dairy  products,  declined  slightly  (a"bout  loS  percent)  in  1951  from  the  record 
volume  of  12.7  billion  pounds  in  1950*     This  decline  was  attributed  principally  to 
a  late  development  in  pastures,  a  shortage  of  feedstuffs,   the  poor  condition  of 
many  cattle  early  in  the  year,  and  a  widespread  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.     Because  of  that  country/' s  importance  in  the  world 
supply  of  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  and  dry  whole  milk,  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  the  possible  extent  of  its  recovery,  if  any,  in  milk 
production  and  its  probable  exports  of  dairy  products  in  the  near  future. 

According  to  information  recently  received  from  the  American  Smbassy  at 
The  Hague,  milk  production  in  the  early  months  of  1952  is  continuing  the  decline 
in  evidence  last  year,    January  milk  production  '-/as  I.3  percent  belov;  that  in  the 
same  month  of  1951         five  percent  below  January  13^0,    February  production  was 
seven  percent  lower  than  last  year  and  11  percent  below  February  1950O     The  chief 
causes  are  apparently  the  slaughter  of  older  cov/s  in  the  tuberculosis  campaign, 
and  the  effects  of  the  f 00 t-and~mouth  disease  outbreak.     The  latter  disease  has 
evidently  been  contained  and  new  outbreaks  are  declining,  but  its  effects  will 
probably  be  reflected  in  lov/er  production  throughout  the  first  half  of  1952 • 

According  to  preliminary  predictions  of  the  Control  Board  for  Dairy  Products, 
a  sharp  decline  is  expected  in  the  export  of  butter  but  only  moderate  declines 
may  "be  expected  in  exports  of  most  other  dairy  products  in  1952*     The  extent  of  the 
decline  of  butter  exports  is  expected  to  reflect  in  part  the  extent  of  any  increase 
in  the  exports  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  amounting  to  about  125  million  pounds 
(milk  equivalent)  in  l951i  iiearly  one-third  01  v/hich  was  fluid  milk  tal:en  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  abroad.     The  follov/ing  table  shows  approximately  the 
Board's  prediction  of  the  principal  Netherlands  exportf.  for  1952»   together  with 
rei)ortei  exports  in  1951  and  13^0: 

Predictions         Reported  ©xports  in: 


 i±e.?   for  1952  1931  193Q 

Mil.  lbs.  Mil.  lbs  Mil.  lbs. 

Total  cheese  155.0  l60,2  I5U.O 

Butter  100.0  II9.I  1I+2.5 

Condensed  &  evaporated  milk  l/  375.0  386. 8  336.8 

Powdered  itiilk  2/  4u.O  UU. 9  36. U 

Casein  6.6  7.0  3.I 


1^/  Includes  condensed  skim  milk.     2/  Includes  spray  and  roller  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids. 


H.  W.  3?XBLia?f 
KAEACHI,  PAKESTMI 


The  ITetherlands  is  consistently  the  lov;  bidder  among  European  dairy 
countries.     Only  in  England  is  there  stron.-^  competition  price-wise  from  Danish 
cheeses.     On  the  world  market,  Dutch  products  meet  serious  competion  only  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  Far  Eastern  markets,  particularly  for  evaporated  and  svreetened 
condensed  milk  in  cans. 

Minimum  prices  for  export  are  fixed  by  the  Control  Board  for  Dairy  Products. 
These  prices  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the  destination.     Minimum  prices  for 
ex;ports  to  .Benelux  partners,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, are  usually  higher  than 
those  to  ether  areas  because  of  special  levies  which  increase  the  price.  These 
are  made  to  bring  Dutch  prices  into  line  with  the  consistently  higher  prices 
encouraged  by  Belgian  agricultural  policy.     Minimum  prices  on  dairy  products  to 
the  U,  S,  A.  and  Canada  are  fixed  for  cheese  ej^Dorts  only. 
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FOURTPi  QUARTFJl 

Over-all  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal producing  countries  of  the  world  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951  declined 
below  comparable  1950,  according  to  inforrriation  available  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Butter,  canned  iriilk  and  dried  inilk  production 
decreased  markedly  in  this  period,  while  cheese  output  dropped  only  slightly 
below  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Varying  factors  contributed  to  a  decline  in  milk  production  in  several 
countries,  v;hich  in  turn  affected  the  output  of  dairy  products  by  limiting 
the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  utilization  in  manufacturing.    In  Australia, 
vdiere  the  two  Lmportant  dairying  States  of  Queensland  and  Nev;  South  Wales  had 
not  recovered  from  the  devastating  drought  and  bush  fires  v/hich  ruined  pastures 
and  depleted  herds,  milk  production  was  greatly  curtailed,    P  astures  in 
Argentina  were  v^vj  dry  early  in  the  quarter,  resulting  in  lower  milk  output 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  affected  milk  production  in  Denmark 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  Netherlands,    Lower  output  in  Sweden  was  attributed 
to  the  reduced  profitability  of  milk  production  due  to  higher  feed  costs,  A 
drop  in  cow  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  un- 
favorable controlled  milk  prices  caused  a  decline  in  the  output  of  milk  in  this 
quarter, 

Dairjdng  countries  in  which  r.ilk  production  was  maintained  at  or  slightly 
exceeded  last  year' s  level  were  New  Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  Sv/itzerland^ 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  final  quarter  of  1951  was  6  percent 
below  the  same  quarter  of  1950.    While  som.e  gains  in  output  were  reported  in 
this  period,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  combined  decreases  in 
several  of  the  heavier  producing  countries.    In  New  Zealand,  adequate  and  well 
distributed  rainfall  greatly  aided  dairying,  and  butter  production  was  up  in 
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the  fourth  q-.ia.rter  compared  with  a  year  earlier.    Butter  output  in  the^ 
Union  of  South  Afri.ca  showed  an  iiicreaso^  altnough  production  in  the  final 
month  of  the  quarter  tapered  off  rapidly  due  to  the  alarming  drought  that 
pet  in  throughout  the  Union  and  deteriorated  pasturey  and  forage  crops^ 

In  Svritr.erland,  butter  production  continued  at  a  high  level  and  in  the 
October-Decei!iber  quarter  of  1951  again  exceeded  comparable  1950.  VJestern 
Germany  was  the  only  other  country  of  Cortinental  Jiurope  in  which  favorable 
conditions  in  the  fourth  quarter  were  reflected  in  increased  production^ 

In  this  Hemisphere,  Canada  reported  a  substantial  rise  in  factory  butter 
output  in  the  closing  quarter  of  1951  when  plentiful  feed  supplies  and  higher 
yields  contributed  to  increased  milk  production. 

Lower  butter  output  in  Australia  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  due  to  the 
drought  condj.tJ.ons  which  restricted  milk  production.    In  Argentina,  output  of 
butter  was  down  as  a  result  of  the  lower  suppli.es  of  milk  and  the  practice  of 
processors  converting  thi:ir  operations  to  cheese  whenever  possible^ 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Deimiark  and  the  Netherlands  reduced  m.ilk  pro- 
duction and  butter  output  in  both  count rios  declinedo    In  the  United  Kingdom, 
decreased  mil.k  production  and  the  resultant  shorter  supplies-  of  milk  for 
product  manufacture  ca.used  a  drop  in  butter,  production. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  slight  decline  in  milk  output  in  the  United  States 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  the  continuing  strong  demand  for  milk  for  .fluid 
consum.ption,  smaller  quantities  of  milk  were  avai.lable  for  m.aiiufacturing 
purposes,  and  butter  production  fell  below  comparable  1950. 

Cheese  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951  '^'^as  only  slightly  below 
the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier^    A  substantial  increase  in  output  in  Argentina 
resulted  from  the  mtarked  diversion  of  the  decreased  milk  supply  from,  butter  to 
cheese  v;herever  practicable.    Production  in  DePimark,  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland  increased  somewhat,  due  to  the  tendency  to  di^'-ert  milk  from  butter 
to  cheese  m.anu.facture  in  Denmark  and  the  Wetnerlands,  and  to  a  larger  m.ilk 
supply  in  Switzerland, 

In  Australia,  decreased  production  of  cheese  reflected  the  unfavorable 
milk  producing  conditions  that  continued  into  the  fourth  quarter,  while  in 
Mew  Zealand,  the  lower  output  was  the  result  of  the  enameling  of  manufacturing 
m.ilk  supplies  to  butter  and  casein.    With  less  milk  being  produced  in  Sweden 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  milk  supplies  for  processing  were  curtailed  and  cheese 
production  dropped  in  both  countries.    The  volume  of  milk  availabl.e  for  manu- 
facture in  Canada  and  the  Uni.ted  States  in  the  October-December  quarter  was 
smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  che,.;se  production  dropped  below 
that  of  fourth  quarter,  1950. 
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Total  canned  milk  production  docrmsed  approximately  9  percent  in  the 
5  major  producing-  countries  in  tiie  fourth  quarter  of  1951,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  althou^^h  moderate  gains  were  reoortcd  in  Australia,  the 
Netherlands  and  Canada'^    Output  was  dovrn  slightly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  United  States,  which  accour.ts  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total,  output 
was  do-/m  13  percent. 

Dried  r.iilk  production  in  the  final  quarter  of  1951  was  12  percent  belovr 
the  correspondin-j;  period  of  1950.    Output  in  the  Netherlands  and  Canada  rose 
in  the  fourth  qxiarter  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  marked  declines  in  Australia, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

AIV'NUAL 

Lower  milk  production  and  continuing  strong  demand  for  milk  for  fluid 
consiffiiption  in  1951  left  the  year  as  a  whole  unfavorable  for  the  output  of 
factory  dairy  products  for  vmich  data  :i  s  available  l/,  and  over-all  output  was 
approximately  U  percent  be].ow  that  of  1950.    Some  decline  in  cow  mimbers  and 
in  yield  per  cow,  resulting  from  adverse  v;eather  and  short  feed  supplies,  were 
the  principal  contributing  factoi-s  to  the  decrease  in  m>ilk  production  in  1951. 
This  smaller  production  was  reduced  still  further  by  the  need  to  meet  fluid 
milk  requirements,  and  less  milk  was  left  for  processing  than  in  the  earlier 
year. 

Butter  production  in  factories  was  down  6  percent  in  1951,  as  compared 
with  1950,  despite  sizable  increases  in  several  countries.    In  Mew  Zealand, 
where  conditions  for  dairying  were  favorable,  butter  output  was  up  throughout 
the  year.    Production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  vjas  at  an  all  time  high, 
and  some  butter  \;&.s  again  exported.    Good  conditions  in  both  VJestern  German^r 
and  Switzerland  resulted  in  higher  butter  production  in  those  countries  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  lov/est  butter  output  in  Australia  since  19u4  was  due  to  the  reduced 
m.ilk  supplies  available  for  manufacturing.    In  Argentina,  decreased  milk  supplies 
and  the  relative  profitability  of  cheese  production  resulted  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  irdlk  being  available  for  butter.    Output  in  Ireland  was  dovm  each  m.onth 
of  1951  until  oep'tember,  aj-id  although  th':;re  was  some  improvem.ent  from  then  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  necessGry  to  import  a  very  substantial  quantity  to 
cov^r  winter  requirements.    Lower  milk  production  and  the  consequent  reduced 
supplies  of  md.lk  for  manufacturing  purposes  largely  accounted  for  the  decline 
in  factory  butter  output  in  Demnark,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Over-all  cheese  prodvction  in  1951  decliiied  2  percent,  although  there  were 
somie  significant  increases.    In  th.e  Netherlands,  the  tendency  to  exoand  the 
mianufacture  of  cheese  with  a  higher  fat  content  continued  in  I95I  and  was 


1/  Sec  accompan;>dr]g  i>able. 
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responsible  for  most  of  the  increase  in  total  cheese  output  that  occurred  in 
that  country.    Larr^er  quantities  of  nilk  were  used  for  cheese  in  Denirark  in 
1951,  and  cheese  production  was  considerably  above  that  of  1950,    Output  in^ 
Sweden  also  showed  a  gain  over  the  earlier  year.    In  tne  Union  of  South  Africa, 
cheese  production  set  a  record,  although  demand  exceeded  supply  during  most 
of  the  year,  and  partial  rationing  was  resorted  to  at  various  tir.aes  to  preclude 
any  serious  shortage.    Output  was  do\m  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  reflecting  the 
smaller  quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufacturing. 

Total  output  of  canned  milk  in  1951  was  just  under  that  of  1950,  with 
increases  in  the  Netlierlands  and  Canada  aLivost  offsetting  the  decreased  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.     In  Australia,  oxitput 
was  about  the  same  as  tnat  of  a  year  ago. 

Dried  milk  production  was  dovm  15  percent  from  the  1950  level,  with 
Canada  the  only  country  in  v;iiich  output  was  above  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Major  decreases  occurred  in  Australia,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States, 
accounted  for  in  each  instance  by  sharp  declines  in  output  of  the  more  hes-vily 
produced  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  as  a  consequence  of  lower  butter  production. 
Total  dried  mdlk  in  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1951  also  dropped  below 
that  of  1950. 

Prospects  for  dairy  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  the  early 
months  of  1952  are  considered  good  only  in  New  Zealand,  where  conditions 
continue  to  be  favorable,  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  v;here  the  drought 
was  broken  in  late  February,    Australia  has  experienced  a  very  xmsatisfactory 
summer  season  to  date.    Although  some  of  the  drought-stricken  areas  have 
recently  received  beneficial  rains,  no  substantial  increase  in  m.ilk  production 
is  expected  until  late  this  year,  since  miiny  cows  hpve  dried  off  and  others 
are  far  advanced  in  their  lactation  period.    In  Argentina,  pastures  are 
deteriorating  because  of  insufficient  rains. 

In  Western  Euroj'O^  the  incidence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  appears  to  be 
under  control.    The  recent  dov/nward  trend  in  cow  numbers  in  Denmark  vihich  was 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  this  diser-se  at  the  end  of  the  year,  suggests 
that  in  1952  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  may  be  a  little  less  than  in 
1951.    Output  in  Sweden  in  the  curi'tiit  year  is  expected  to  he  somewiiat  lower 
tha.n  that  of  last  year,  due  to  above-normal  slaughter,  reduced  use  of  comm.arcial 
feed  beca.use  of  high  prices,  and  be].ov;-norrnal  supply  of  hay. 

Feed  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  generally  satisfactory,  the  winter 
so  far  has  been  m.ild,  and  there  has  been  ajnple  roughr.ge  with  adequate  supplies 
of  rationed  concentrates.    Dairy  anLmals  are  generally  reported  to  be  in  very 
good  condition.    However,  the  government-controlled  milk  prices  art;  not  con- 
sidered adequate  to  encourage  any  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers. 
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In  Canada,  farms  are  well  supplied  with  home-grown  fbed,  and  the 
increased  volume  of  hay  caused  a  slight  price  reduction  from  last  year, 
although  this  favorable  situation  has  been  partially  offset  by  increased 
prices  for  mill-feeds  ;ind  protein  supplements.    Milk  production  in  the  United 
States  probably  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1951.    Fluid  milk  consumption 
is  expected  to  expand  still  further,  resulting  in  lower  supplies  being  available 
for  product  manufacture. 


 Bj  Regina  M.  Murray,  b?.sed  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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